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BAS-RELIEF OF GUTENBERG’S MONUMENT. 


STATUE OF GUTENBERG. 





In the summer of 1837 a statue of John Gu- 
tenberg, the inventor of moveable types, was 
erected at Mayence, his native city, and in Au- 
gust of the same year a festival of three days 
was held on the occasion of the inauguration 
of this monument. Thousands of people at- 
tended, and when the fine statue, by Thors- 
walden, was opened to view, the multitude 
greeted it with a burst of enthusiasm. Never 
were the shouts of a vast multitude raised on 
@ more elevating occasion; never were the tri- 
umphs of intellect celebrated with greater fer- 
vor. The statue of Gutenberg, who had won 





for his city the gratitude of the world, was 
opened with demonstrations of popular feeling 
such as had been wont only to greet the ear of 
a conqueror. And the poor printer of May- 
ence had achieved a conquest—the fruits of his 
bloodless victory are imperishable. 

We present in the present number an en- 
graving of this statue, and also engravings of 
two basso-relievos on the pedestal. Ip. one of 
them the printer is examining a matrix for 
casting types, and in the other he is comparing 
a printed sheet with the manuscript. 
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An Englishman, who was present at the in- 
auguration of Gutenberg’s monument, writes 
thus in regard to the fact and the ceremonies: 

‘The fine statue which was to be opened to 
public view on the 14th August, had been 
erected by a general subscription, to which all 
Europe was invited to contribute. We appre- 
hend that the English, amidst the incessant 
claims upon their attention for the support of 
all sorts of undertakings, whether of a na- 
tional or individual character, had known 
little of the purpose which the good citizens of 
Mayence had been advocating with unabated 
zeal for several years;—and perhaps the object 
tself was not calculated to call forth any very 
great liberality, on the part of those who are 
often directed in their bounties as much by 
fashion as by their own convictions. Be that 
as it may, England literally gave nothing to- 
wards the monument of a man whose inven- 
tion has done as much as any other single 
cause to make England what sheis. The re- 
moteness of the cause may also have lessened 


BAS-RELIEF OF GUTENBERG’S MONUMENT. 


have been shed upon us by the progress of in- 
tellect, (which determines the progress of na- 
tional wealth,) have a sort of instinctive notion 
that the spread of knowledge is the spread of 
something inimical to the pretensions of mere 
riches. We met with a lady on board the 
steamboat ascending the Rhine, two days be- 
fore the festival of Mayence, who, whilst she 














its importance; and some people, who, with- 
out any deserts of their own, are enjoying a 
more than ful] share of the blessings which 


gave us an elaborate account of the fashionable 
dulness of the baths of Baden, and Nassau, 
and all the other German watering-places, told 
us by all means to avoid Mayence during the 
following week, as a crowd of low people from 
all parts would be there, to make a great fuss 
about a printer who had been dead two or 
or three hundred years. The low people did 
assemble in great crowds: it was computed 
that at least fifteen thousand strangers had 
arrived to do honor to the first printer. 

“‘The modes in which a large population dis- 
plays its enthusiasm are pretty much the same 
throughout the world. If the sentiment which 
collects men together be very heart-stirring, 
all the outward manifestations of the sentiment 
harmonize with its real truth. Thus, proces- 
sions, and orations, and public dinners, and 
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pageantries which in themselves are vain and centuries, and which are still in progress 
empty, are important when the persons whom ‘everywhere around us, and not connect them 
they collect together have one common feeling | with printing and with its inventor. The castles 
which for the time is a] pervading. We never ‘on the Rhine, under whose ruins we traveled 
saw such a popular fervor as prevailed at } from Mayence, perished before the powerful 














Mayence at the festival of last August. The 
statue was to be opened on Monday, the 14th: 
but on the Sunday evening the name of Guten- 
berg was rife through all the streets,—and the 
whole population was gathered together on the 
bank of the river to look upon a transparency 
displayed from a steamboat. In the morning 
all Mayence was in motion by six o’clock; and 
at eight a procession was formed to the Cathe- 
dral, which, if it were not much more impo- 
sing than some of the processions of trades in 
London, was conducted with a quiet precision 


combinations of the people of the towns. The 
petty feudal despots fell, when the burghers 
had acquired wealth and knowledge. But the 
progress of despotism upon a larger scale 
could not have been arrested had the art of Gu- 
tenberg' not been discovered. The strongholds 
of military power still frown over the same 
majestic river. The Rhine has seen its pretty 
fortresses crumble into decay;—Ehrenbreitstein 
is more strong than ever,—but even Ehren- 
breitstein will fall before the power of mind. 
Th@Rhine is crowded with steamboats, where 


which evidenced that the people felt they were {the feudal lord once levied tribute upon the 


engaged in a solemn act. The fine old Oathe- 


performed High Mass—the first Bible printed 


rail bark of the fisherman; and the approaches 
to the Rhine from France and Belgium will, in 
afew years, be a series of railroads. Such 


by Gutenberg was displayed. What a fleld for} communications will make war a game mu 


dral was crowded—the Bishop of Mayence 


reflection was here opened! The first Bible, in 
connection with the imposing pageantries of 





' Catholicism—the Bible, in great part a sealed 


God in a tongue unknown to the larger num- 
ber of worshippers; but that first Bible the germ 
of millions of Bibles that have spread the light } 
ot Christianity throughout all the habitable 
globe! The Mass ended, the procession again} 
advanced to the adjacent square, where the} 
statue was to be opened. Here was erected a 
vast amphitheatre, where, seated under their 
respective banners, were deputations from all } 
the great cities of Europe. Amidst salvoes of 
artillery the veil was removed from the statue, 
and a hymn was sung by a thousand voices. 
Then came orations; then dinners—balls—ora- 
tories— boat-races—processions by torch-light. 
For three days the population of Mayence was 
kept in a state of high excitement; and the 
echo of the excitement went through Germany 
—and Gutenberg! Gutenberg! was toasted in 
many a bumper of Rhenish wine amidst this 
cordial and enthusiastic people. 

‘And, indeed, even in one who could not boast 
of belonging to the land in which printing — 
invented, the universality of the mighty effects ; 
of this art, when rightly considered, would 
produce almost a corresponding enthusiasm. 
It is difficult to look upon the great changes 
that have been effected during the last four 


book to the body of the people—the service of | 








more difficult to play; and when mankind are 


thoroughly civilized, it will never be played 
again. Seeing, then, what intellect has done 
and is doing, we may well venerate the me- 


‘mory of Gutenberg of Mayence.” 





RAIN AT NIGHT. 


BY F. H. COOKE. 


‘Angels of the wind and rain 
Murmured under the dripping eaves, 

Bearing past the window-pane 
Autumn leaves. 


I have loved their music-tones, 
As I love the streams that flow 

Warbling to the gathered stones 
Soft and low. 


But their fitful song to-night, 
Sighing over the autumn wold, 
Thrilled me with a strange delight 

All untold. 


Angels of a higher Heaven, 
Messengers of deeper bliss, 
From the world of souls forgiven 

Came to this. 


And their loving chorus blent 

With the earth-born angels’ tone, 
To the strains a music lent 

Not their own. 
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OCTAGONAL COUNTRY-SEAT. 





OCTAGONAL COUNTRY-SEAT 
OF 0. S. FOWLER, ON THE HUDSON. 


[We copy from the Lady’s Book, an article 
descriptive of the country residence of O. S. 
Fowler, on the Hudson. The most important 
and interesting feature about the octagonal 
dwelling, an engraving of which accompanies 
the article, is the material of which the walls 
are built, nineteen-twentieths of which was 
dug out of the cellar, shovelled into the mortar 
bed, thoroughly mixed with lime, and then 
built up into walls, where it subsequently 
hardened into a solid mass. These walls. 
which have stood the test of several years, are 
yet as good asever. The cost, it is claimed, 
is ‘four times cheaper than wood, and six 
times cheaper than brick.”’ Read the article 
below. It contains suggestions of great value:] 

The accompanying engraving furnishes an 
accurate representation of the residence of O. 
§ Fowler, the distinguished phrenologist, by 
whom it was both planned and erected, he 
being his own architect. Devised in 1846, and 
commenced in 1848, it is the first important 
pplication of the octagonal form to domestic 
architecture, on which he published a work in 
1848, entitled ‘‘Home for All,’’ and which he 
has just revised. The above engraving 
shows at a glance the exterior view. On 
the main floor there are four large octago- 
nal rooms, namely, parlor, sitting, dining, and 
amusement rooms, connected together by fold- 
ing doors; and four other side rooms, one ad- 
joining each for dormitory purposes, with a 
closet to each. Each of the large rooms in- 
closes about 80 yards square, the side rooms 
35 a piece; while in the upper stories, which 
are alike, all the rooms, of which there are 20 
per story, are square, the angles being cut off 
for closets. 

The appearance is noble, massive, grand, 
and imposing, especially as seen from a dis- 
tance. Its position, on an eminence in the 
basin of the Hudson formed by the Highlands, 
renders it “the observed of all observers,”’ 
from all the regions round. about. Its 
Scenery, as viewed from the top of the cu- 
pola, is surpassingly grand, far-reaching, and 
picturesque. It has piazzas all around at each 
story, which make delightful promenades. Its 
main, or through entry, is in the ground or 
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first story, devoted to work and storage; and 
its store-way is in the centre, which greatly 
facilitates ready access from each room to all 
the others, and saves steps, and which is 
lighted from the cupola, in the centre of which 
is & glass dome, which also lights its stairway 
and the right centre rooms. 

But its greatest curiosity, and that which 
most of all distinguishes it from all other 
buildings, is the material out of which its walls 
are composed, which is simply lime, coarse 
sand or gravel, and broken stones, large and 
small, and of all possible shapes and sizes, 
just as they came from the slate stone quarry 
in digging its foundation. Nineteen-twentieths 
of all its material were dug out of its cellar, 
shovelled or wheeled right into the mortar 
bed, mixed with lime, and wheeled and sho- 
velled directly into the wall, thus costing al- 
most nothing for material or even cartage. Its 
builder claims that its walls are four times 
cheaper than wood, and six times cheaper 
than brick! If this is really so, this plan of 
building deserves attention; especially since 
its walls are remarkably solid, have now stood 
perfectly well four seasons, and grow harder 
with age, besides being remarkably free from 
moisture, and quite warm in winter, and cool 
in summer. Its bond principle is the same as 


in all brick and stone houses, namely, lime 
and sand mixed with stone; and, what is most 


remarkable, is the small quantity of lime re- 
quired, which was only some $20 worth for 
the two upper stories, each of which contains 
wall material enough fora house twenty by 
forty, and two stories and a half high—or only 
about $10 worth of lime for such a house. 

These walls are formed by erecting and 
bracing standards where the wall is to run— 
they being placed within the walls, on which 
boards are nailed, between which this lime, 
gravel, and stone admixture, or concrete, is 
shovelled, which hardens in a day, when these 
boards are taken off and nailed on higher for 
the next tier or working. A better plan, how- 
ever, is to have two tiers of boards, so that, 
after the second is filled, the first is taken off 
and nailed on to form the third. But for de- 
tails we refer our readers to Mr. Fowler’s 
work, “Home for All,” devoted to the expla- 
nation of this style of building. 

Outside, it is finished with a coat of plaster, 
and done off to resemble granite. Thus far, 
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this finish does not show the first sign of peel- TWICE MARRIED. } spe 
ing or cracking, and looks splendidly. 8 as | 
It is very large, being 32 feet sides, or 256 eS a bi 
in circumference, and 79 in diameter, covering; A happy bridal party was-assemblcd at the the 
6000 feet of ground, and contains in all some} house of Mr. Elwood Graham, on a pleasant of fF 
60 rooms and 40 closets. . Indeed, one of the} evening in May, some ten or twelve years ago, | the 
greatest excellences claimed for this octagonal } to witness the rites that were tomake an only =|. witl 
style is its great number of closets and small } daughter the bride of one of the most promis- char 
rooms, the practical value of which every {ing young lawyers in the State. Alice Gra- upo! 
housekeeper will doubtless appreciate. ham, in mind and heart, as well as in external ~ 
Altogether,’it is a real curiosity, worth; beauty and grace, was worthy the hand of that 
going quite a journey to see, and as practically } Edward Delaney. No one who witnessed that 
useful as unique; and its enterprising founder } their union, failed to congratulate Mr. Graham “] 
deserves our good wishes, and even thanks, for} upon the excellent choice his daughter had “] 
setting an example, on so large a scale, of both | made from among the many who had sought lamy 
the gravel wall and octagonal style of building. } her favor. with 
—Lady’s Book. } «lf happiness ever attends the marriage had, 
} union,’’ remarked one of the nuptial guests to | and | 
“OUR CARRIE.” } another, “it will be the smiling companion of > desol 
All have their treasures: every hearth Edward Delaney and his lovely wife.” ; “ 
7 ne 4 
With something dear is blest: “Yes. They will be happy, no doubt,” re- | retur 
Some cherished dovelet folds its wings turned the individual] addressed, a widow well : cept. 
In every household nest; advanced in years. There was an abstraction the tc 
r And our dear home like all beside, about the manner and in the tone of the 7 “? 
Can boast its darling too, speaker’s voice as she said this, that caused the our tl 
As lovely one as thine I ween— individual who had addressed her to say— of th 
Our Carrie’s eyes are blue! “You seemed to speak equivocally, Mrs. awak 
rf H ” 
A, wapwend, wittel ‘cond ts tee Clement. a did my ear deceive me? me m — 
With varied taste cntowsll, “Did I? Mrs. Olement returned, smiling. words 
Who loves the gentle and the fair, “A bad habit with oe doubt, this pre = i wen 
Worships the strong and proud. sity I have to distrust life’s young promise. I ff while 
Her lip can curl with haughty scorn, have seen so many bright skies overclouded— passin 
And anger’s flush break through so many blossoms touched with the frost, that _ The 
The lash, which droops disdainfully I am afraid to trust myself to hope all the nage, 
O’er Carrie’s eyes of blue. good things my heart desires for those who are reputa 
wn entering life’s devious ways, strewn at first and he 
You may have seen some girlish face with so many beautiful and sweet scented the fir: 
Sie Seeman RE Oi flowers. But, doubtless, Edward and his bride ties, a 
But, oh! we love her sunny head 2 be very tis Surel = thes we of her 
With brown and shining hair; = ee? ee y in bein 
For all heroic nobleness, the blossoms will linger long after they have sae 
Deeds generous and true, faded the paths of many around them. This io u 
Bring showers of tears to Carrie’s eyes, it is but fair to hope. He, with talent, energy, dl ‘ 
Those eyes which are so blue. and high moral worth—she, with beauty, ac- ated i 
complishments, and a pure heart loving deeply eyes co 
Be such alone, oh! God! the tears the object of its young devotion—would it not Plainly 
Which o’er their azure stray; be strange, indeed, if they were not blessed time, al 
But to the dear lamb of our fleek even above the common lot? True—there may Alice, 
we phrind wen spiked come loss of health, loss of children—a trial marked 
“e ag shore bands = stot none but a mother’s heart can fully estimate “Som 
She hy m0. donk ap aerate loss of wealth;—but, not of these can take dear.” 
With fervent prayer be often turned . , “Hi 
: away integrity of purpose, nor the pure love Ow 
Our Carrie’s eyes of blue. they bear each other.” Delaney 
Cora CuiFToN. “You 








N. Albion, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1854. “Which pure love,” remarked the first 
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speaker, ‘‘has in it a compensating virtue; for, 
as life’s ills close darkly around, it burns with 
brighter and steadier light. The closing of 
the doors and windows that through life’s day 
of prosperity let in the sunlight of fortune and 
the world’s favor, does not make all gloomy 
within. A lamp burns brightly in an inner 
chamber—and a cheerful fire blazes warmly 
upon the hearth. Is it not so?” 

“Yes—yes. It is only the putting out of 
that lamp—only the darkening of that hearth 
that brings night indeed.” 

‘But this night cannot come to them.”’ 

“I think not—unless death extinguishes the } 
lamp and the fire.” Mrs. Clement said this} 
with something of sadness in her voice. Death } 
had, years before, extinguished her hearth-fire ; 
and heart-lamp, leaving her in darkness and} 
desolation of spirit. 

“Death comes to all, early or late in life,’’ 
returned the friend, ‘‘but his visits we will ex- 
cept. It is not well to associate the altar and 
the tomb together.” 

“Perhaps not. Though it is difficult to keep 
our thoughts from being stirred by memories 
of the past—especially when circumstances } 
awaken vividly those memories.” 





The presence of others who could hear their } 
words checked this serious conversation be- 
tween the friends. Mrs. Clement in a little 
while forgot the past in the pleasantness of the 
passing hour. 

The first two years that succeeded this mar- 
riage, were truly blessed years. Mr. Delaney’s 
reputation at the bar had steadily increased, 
and he stood, at the end of this period, among 
the first in his county for talents, legal abili- } 
ties, and strict probity. Alice was very proud } 
of her husband’s reputation—and very happy 
in being the wife of a man whose character 
made up such a whole of excellence. 

One day he came home evidently much 
elated in mind, as his wife, whose practised 
eyes could read his face as if it were a book, 
plainly perceived. He said nothing, for some 
time, about the matter that pleased him, until 
Alice, who did not like the suspense, re- 
marked— 

“Something has happened to please you, 
dear.” 

“How should you know that?” returned 
Delaney, smiling. 

“Your face cannot keep a secret.’ 
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“Oan’t it? A true face, then, is it not?’’ 

‘It is no hypocrite—and for that I like it. 
But tell me what has given you so peculiar a 
gratification? I must be a sharer of all that 
stirs pleasant thoughts in your bosom.” 

“T am not so sure, Alice, that it will give 
you the same pleasure that it has given me.” 

«Let me hear, and then I can tell.” 

‘“‘You shall hear. I have been waited upon 
to know whether I will become a candidate for 
the Legislature.” 

‘“*You have!”’ 
graver. 

“Yes, dear. 
rious?” 

“I don’t want you to become a candidate 
for office.” 


The face of his wife became 


But why do you look so se- 


«“Why not?” 
Tears came into the eyes of the young wife— 
but she did not reply. 


«You must have a reason, Alice,’’ continued 
Delaney. ‘Speak out; and if it is a good 
one, I will be governed by it.” 

Still the wife was silent. 

“Ah! dear, I’m afraid your’s is only a wo- 
man’s reason,” he said, patting her cheek, 
playfully. ‘‘A simple ‘because you don’t want 
me to become a candidate.’ ” 

“But does it not frequently happen, that a 
woman’s intuition is better than a man’s 
reason?’’ said Alice. 

“Tt may so happen, in rare instances. But 
reason is the only safe guide, and I can ac- 
knowledge no other. So, you must bring 
reasons if you expect to influence me. I see 
reasons why I should accept the nomination. 
These must influence me, unless rendered nu- 
gatory by counter reasons. So, my pretty 
pleader! let us hear your reasons.” 

This playfulness of manner did not make 
Alice the less serious. Leaning her head 
against him, and turning up her eyes to his 
face, she replied, hesitatingly, as if she felt 
that her reasons would not have much weight. 

“I cannot bear that you should be a subject 
of the vile slanders—of the cruel attacks upon 
character, that every man who now presents 
himself for office has to meet.” 

“‘But to shun these, Alice, would be moral 
cowardice. Shall honest men leave the field 
to political rogues, in fear of trumped up slan- 
ders that no sensible man believes? Certainly 
not! Where would our vessel of State float, if 
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competent pilots refused to take the helm, be- 
cause incompetent ones in their struggle for 
place, heaped false accusations upon their 
heads. No! no! dear. Our duty to a com- 
mon country should make us willing not only 
to suffer, but to die for her. We must be true 
patriots.” 

“But no dangerous strait now exists. And 
there are plenty who are fully competent to fill 
this office, who are willing enough to accept of 
st.*” 

“If no dangerous exigency did really exist, 
your argument would not be sound. The first 
call has been made upon me to perform a pub- 
lic service. With what propriety can I disre- 
gard my country’s appeal, when there is no 
weightier reason for doing so, than a weak ti- 
midity—a fear to meet falsehood and vitupera- 
tion, which will be poured out, no matter who 
comes forward? Every one could as legiti- 
mately make the same plea, and then there 
would be none to serve. But a dangerous 
Strait does exist. The opposition is strong, 
and, if it succeeds, will carry measures in the 
Assembly highly detrimental to the interests 
of the Commonwealth. The candidate of our 
party must be a man invulnerable at almost 
every point. Such a man I, no matter how 
really unworthy in my own eyes, have been 
deemed, and as such, chosen for the candidate. 
It would be treacherous in me to desert my 
country in her need; and I cannot do it.” 

Silenced, but not satisfied, Mrs. Delaney 
found herself compelled to acquiesce; but it 
was with an instinctive fear of consequences, 
whose nature she could not define. The ne- 
cessary frequent absence of her husband, who 
would be called away to different parts of the 
county to attend political meetings—the ab- 
sorbing nature of a canvass—and the unnatu- 
ral excitement of mind which she had observed 
it to produce upon others, were unuttered ob- 
jections that oppressed her heart—and which 
often prompted her to plead with tears and 
love’s eloquent persuasions, for him to give up 
his intentions. But she knew his firm charac- 
ter well enough to be satisfied that all these 
would be fruitless, and therefore forced herself 
to keep silence. 

Delaney was an ambitious man. Not so 
much, really, from the love of serving his 
country, was he influenced in determining to 
accept the nomination that had been tendered 





him, as from the impulses of a desire to attain 
a place where all eyes would be upon him, and 
where he could so acquit himself, as to receive 
distinguished honors. His real aim, so far ag 
attainment of place was concerned, was the 
Senate of the United States. An election to 
the Assembly was the first stepping-stone, 
Eagerly did he avail himself of the opportunity 
offered for becoming the candidate of a strong 
party. 

To a man whose sole end is the glory at- 
tached to high places, nothing can be so- dan- 
gerous as both the struggle and the ultimate 
success—especially in a country like ours, 
where the mass of the people declare who shall, 
or who shall not, be thus honored—and where 
the mass of the people must be gained over, or 
@ man’s ambition remain like a smouldering 
fire in his bosom. The merely ambitious man 
—that is, the man ambitious only of honors, 
and not of serving his country for his country’s 
good, is exposed to a flood of temptations, not 
the least of which is the temptation to indulge 
excessively in wine. How this is so, need not 
be stated. Every one knows that during elec- 
tioneering campaigns, wine and brandy are 
poured out like water, and that a candidate, if 
not a very firm, temperate, self-denying man, 
is in imminent danger. The true lover of his 
country—he who looks to the good of that 
country, instead of his own honor, is not thus 
in danger. The purity and elevation of his 
aim, keep his mind calm and well balanced. 


He does not become mentally intoxicated, and © 


is not, therefore, in the same danger of bodily 
intoxication. To serve well his country, he 
knows, is not to procure votes by rendering 
men unfit to vote—for a bad cause as well a8 
a good one can gain accessories by such a mode. 
He, rather, keeps his own mind clear, that he 
may elevate men into a region of mental dis- 
crimination, from which they may rationally 
see who is really the best man to serve his 
country faithfully. Instead of going down to 
brutalize himself and his constituents, he lifts 
both himself and them up, and acts and leads 
them to act like men standing upon their feet. 
Thus he is safe from the peculiar temptations 
attending an electioneering canvass. Men 
who cannot think for themselves, or who am 
really too indolent so to do, can be elevated to 
see rational truth in the light of other men’s 
minds, and thus be led to do the truth in 8 
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right cause. And for this reason, men can as} a week, and she did not look for his return for 
readily be led to vote right, from seeing the! two or three days. He greeted her affection- 
truth, as from mere blind prejudice, or brutal | ately, yet with something of embarrassment in 
infatuation. his manner, while his eye glanced about with 

Delaney, otherwise clear minded, was 80} an anxious expression. 
eager to succeed, that he did not see this. Too; ‘+A cursed, lying wretch!” he muttered be- 
readily he was lead to the vicious practice of} tween his teeth, his brow darkening into an 
being all things to all men. Of flattering the} angry scowl, as he perceived the newspaper 
weak, and drinking with the lover of drink—} which had fallen from his wife’s hand upon 
the latter class a very numerous one. Alas! ; the floor, and knew it to be the one in which 
more than once did he so far indulge this habit, } a scandalous paragraph about himself had been 
as to become unconscious of any thing. inserted. 

Alice, who was watching the progress of the} , “Don’t talk so husband,” Alice said, in a 
canvass with an eager heart, that bled with | deprecating tone; her face becoming still paler 
every sneer, every false accusation made in; than it was when Delaney came in. 
the opposition papers against her husband,} ‘‘Why should I not?” he returned, much ex- 
found a new cause of anxiety in his changed} cited. ‘‘Am I made of iron or brass? Can I 
appearance and manner when he was at home, bear to see such scandalous lies published 
which was now too rarely, as he was most of} about me, and not be roused into indignation? 
his time engaged in electioneering through the ;I would not care so much for myself,” he 
county. The real nature of this change, even } added, in a more subdued tone—‘‘but such al- 
her quick perception had not made out, when }legations go beyond me. Such arrows lodge 
her attention was arrested one morning by the{in another bosom—in your bosom, in fact, 
words in an opposition paper—‘The Drunken Alice. I saw the paragraph last evening, and 
Candidate.” Quickly letting her eye run over ; at once returned home, to assure you, if that 
the paragraph they headed, she read as fol-; were necessary, that it wasa base falsehood. 
lows:— As to the election going against me—that is 

“We are told that the great mass meeting }all nonsense. Our party was never so sure of 
so much bragged about at the ‘Cross Keys,’;success. I shall go in by an overwhelming 
was @ signal failure. Delaney was so drunk } majority!” 
that his friends had to take him from the stand,! As Delaney uttered the closing sentence, he 
amid hisses and groans. This is the third; elevated his voice, while he assumed the atti- 
time he has been so much intoxicated during{tude of a speaker, and gave it with true 
the canvass, as to be unable to speak. We are} stump-oratorical effect. Alice looked at him 
sorry for him. But we told some of his best;}for an instant or two with painful surprise, 
friends, when they proposed to bring him out, until she was made fully certain that he was 
that he was a weak men, and would disgrace}even then strongly excited by drink. This 
himself and them in some way. He has done! broke down her spirits completely. Tears 
it, now, effectually. Both he and his party are; gushed from her eyes, and she buried her face 
dead. We shall carry the election by an over- {in her hands and moaned sadly. 
whelming majority.” It isnot our intention to follow the candi- 

The newspaper dropped from the poor wife’s date step by step, up to the time when the 
hand, and she sat for a long time motionless; voice of the people proclaimed him their repre- 
and tearless. The shock paralized at first} sentative in the General Assembly of his State. 
both mind and body. When perfect con-{ Enough that he gained the election—but at a 
sciousness again came back, Alice had a keener | great sacrifice; the loss of domestic felicity— 
heart-ache than she had ever felt. The pecu-;the sacrifice of his wife’s peace. He gained 
liarity in her husband’s appearance, that had {the election—but in the struggle he lost those 
troubled her, was all explained. ‘‘Intoxi-} high-toned feelings that Alice+had loved. And 
cated!” Could it be possible? Was she really | worse than all, he acquired habits, and formed 
awake or dreaming? While such thoughts; associations, that made home less attractive. 
Were passing through her mind, her husband; Four months at the Capital of the State, his 
came in, unexpectedly. He had been away for { thoughts during the whole time excited, from 
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various causes, tended rather to wean his} heart-stricken wife was left in the asylum she 
affections from his wife, than to bind him | had sought. 
closer to so fine-minded a being. She resided; A year afterwards, owing to the gross aban- 
with him at H——, during the session of the | donment of himself to vile and evil courses of 
Legislature, and noted with feelings that it} ; conduct, his wife, urged on by her friends, ap- 
would be hard to imagine, his gradual declen- } plied for nd obtained a divorce from Delaney. 
sion from the elevated, honest manliness of} He went to Congress for a second term, and 
character, for which she had at first loved him. was then dropped by the party, as unfit to re- 
He had become an ambitious politician, eager } present them. He had become little better 
for distinction, and too regardless of the means ; than a common drunkard. Thus disgraced, 
whereby that distinction was to be gained. he left the county, and went no one knew whi- 
At the next election he was again the party’s } ther. 
candidate, and notwithstanding the most vig: | Three years passed, during all which time 
orous efforts against him, was chosen to repre- } Alice, who continued to live with her father, 
sent the people. ) heard nothing of him who had once been her 
Three years from that time, he was placed husband. Gradually her feelings were begin- 
on the ticket for Congress. During the pericd ; ning to rise from the shock they had received. 
that elapsed, he had changed for the worse.) Her children were unfolding before her like 
His habits had become very irregular, and his; plants that were pleasant to look upon, and 
temper soured towards his wife, whose pale, ; the fragrance of whose leaves affected the sense 
sad, heart-broken look, ever reproved him } with delight. About this time she went to 
when in her presence. They had two chil- ; visit a friend who had married and moved 
dren, a boy and a girl, the eldest four, and the } ; away to a neighboring State. It was about 
youngest two years old. Lovely children they ; the time when the Washingtonian excitement 
were, but their loveliness could not win him} was at its height. Every village, town, and 
from his ambitious schemes. He had fixed his city, gave forth its crowded audiences to listen 
eyes upon the Senate chamber in the National with intense interest to the thrilling expe 
Legislature, and no charm could win him to} riences of men who had arisen into life as from 
turn to the right or left, or to linger by the} the dead. The wonder was in every thought 
way. Unfortunately, he had not felt the dan-} and upon every lip. People looked upon the 
ger he was in from a too free use of intoxica-; new phenomenon with a bewildered astonish- 
ting drinks. But his wife saw it, and ventured | ) ment. 
to give him a gentle warning. She met a cruel | In the evening of the day on which Alive 














and angry repulse! 

In the struggle fora seat in Congress, he 
descended to still lower depths than any into 
which he had before degraded himself. He 
drank almost to intoxication every day. His 
wife and children were scarcely thought of, 
and not seen, sometimes, for weeks together. 

On the day he was declared the successful 
candidate, his wife returned with her children 
to her father’s house, and sought the protection 
of her own family. All his former love for 
her had faded from his mind. He regarded 
her coldly, and sometimes with positive un- 
kindness. And he was, moreover, so aban- 
doned in his habits, that such a woman as 
Alice could not live with him. A feeble re- 
monstrance was raised against her precipitate 
course of action, followed by a threat to take 
the children from their mother, and then the 





arrived at S——, a great experience meeting © 


was to be held in one of the churches. Her 
friend, who had become enthusiastic in the 
cause, urged her to go to this meeting, which 
Alice did, although with a feeling of reluc- 
tance. The house was crowded above and 
below. A broad platform had been Jaid upon 
the railing of the chancel, on which sat the 
president of the society, the secretary, minis 
ters of various denominations, and several re 
formed men, who were to be the principal 
speakers. The preliminaries usually apper 
taining to such meeting having been arranged, 
a brief opening address was made by one of 
the ministers. A reformed man then related 
his experience with great effect. After he had 
finished, there was a pause of nearly a minute. 
At length » man, who had been seated far 
back, with his face partly turned from the 
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audience, arose slowly, and moved to the front disgraced them. And worse than all—she, 
of the stage. who had loved him devotedly—she, who had 
A half-suppressed exclamation escaped Alice | borne him two dear babes, was forced to aban- 
as her eyes caught the well-known features of} don him, and seek an asylum in her father’s 
him who had been her husband, while a quick } ; house. And why? Could I become so changed 
thrill ran through her. Then her whole frame | ;in a few short years? What power was there 
trembled in accord with her fluttering heart. } } 80 to debase me that my fellow beings spurned, 
The face of Mr. Delaney was greatly changed | and even the wife of my bosom turned away 
since she had last looked upon it. Its | heart-stricken from me? Alas! my friends— 
calm, dignified elevation had been restored, } it was a mad indulgence in strong drink. 
but with this difference—what before was Strong drink! aye, is it not a mocker? A very 
cheerful, was now sad—very sad. demon—a Circé, changing the human into the 
“Mr. President,” he began, in a subdued } bestial. But for this, and I were now an 
voice, ‘although I had consented, at your ur- | honorable and useful representative in Con- 
gent solicitation, to address this large assem- gress, seeking my country’s good, and blessed 
bly, to-night, yet I have felt so strong a reluc- | in the home circle with wife and children. But 
tance to doing so, that it has been with the} I have not told you all. Afver my wife sepa- 
utmost difficulty I could drag myself forward. | rated herself from me, I sunk rapidly. A 
But I had passed wy word, and could not vio- state of perfect sobriety brought too many ter- 
late it. As to relating my experience—that I; rible thoughts. I therefore drank more freely, 
do not think Ican venture upon. The past I} and was rarely, if ever, from under the bewil- 
dare not recall. Would to Heaven that the} dering effects of partial intoxication. I re- 
memory of just ten years of my life were} mained in the same village for some years, 
blotted out!” but never once saw her during that time—nor 
The speaker paused a moment, already} even a glimpse of my children. At last, I be- 
much affected. He, resuming in a firmer; came so abandoned in my life, that, urged on 
voice, said— by her friends, no doubt, she filed an applica- 
“But something must be said of my own} tion for a divorce, and as cause could readily 
case, or I shall fail to make that impression on} be shown why it should be granted, a separa- 
your minds that I wish to produce. Pictures} tion was legally declared. To complete my 
of real life touch the heart with power, while} disgrace, at the next Congressional canvass, I 
abstract presentations of truth glitter coldly in} was left off of the ticket, as unfit to represent 
the intellectual regions of the mind, and then} the district. I then left the county and State 
fade from the perceptions like dissolving figures } where I had lived from boyhood up. 
in the diorama. “Three years have passed since then. For 
“Your speaker once stood among the first} two years of that period I abandoned myself 
members of the bar, in a neighboring State. } to the fearful impulses of the appetite I had 
hay, more than that—he represented his} acquired. Then I heard of this new move- 
‘county for three years in the Assembly of the} ment—this great temperance cause. At first, 
Commonwealth. And more than that, still—; I sneered, then wondered, listened at last, and 
occupied a seat in Congress for two Con-} finally threw myself upon the great wave that 
gressional periods.”’ was sweeping onward, in the hope of being 
At this announcement, the stillness of death | carried by it far out of the reach of danger. 
pervaded the crowded assembly. I did not hope with a vain hope. It did for 
“And yet, more than all that,”’ he continued, ' ‘me all and more than I could have dreamed. 
his voice sinking into a low, thrilling tone—, It set me once more upon my feet—once more 
“he once had a tenderly loved wife and two}made a man of me. A year of sobriety, 
sweet children. But all these honors, all these | earnest devotion to my profession, and fervent 
blessings have departed from him,” he con- | ; prayer to Him who alone gives strength in 
tinued, his voice growing louder and deeper in} every good resolution, has restored to me much 
his effort to control himself. ‘He was un-} that I have lost—but not all—not the richest 
worthy to retain them! His.constituents threw } treasure that I proved myself unworthy to re- 





him off, because he had debased himself and} tain—not my wife and children. Ah! between 
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myself and these the law has laid its stern, 
impassable interdiction. I have no longer s 
wife—no longer children—though my heart 
goes out towards those dearly beloved ones 
with the tenderest yearnings. Pictures of our 
early days of wedded love are ever lingering 
in my imagination. I dream of the sweet 
fireside circle. I see ever before me the once 
placid face of my Alice, as her eyes looked 
into my own with intelligent confidence. I 
feel her arms twining about my neck—the 
music of her voice is ever sounding in my ears.” 

The speaker’s emotion overcame him. His 
utterance was choked, and he stood silent with 
bowed head and trembling limbs. The dense 
mas: of people were hushed into oppressive 
stillness, that was broken here and there by 


half stifled sobs. At this moment, there was} 


& movement in the crowd. A single female 
figure, before whom every one appeared in- 
stinctively to give way, was seen passing up 
the aisle. This was not observed by Delaney, 
until she had come nearly in front of the plat- 


form on which he stood. Then the movement } 


caught his ear, and lifting his eyes, that in- 
stantly fell upon Alice—for it was she that 
was pressing onward—he bent forward to- 
wards her, with suddenly lifted hands and 
eager eyes, and stood like a statue until she 
had gained the stand, and advanced quickly to 
his side. For a moment, the two stood thus, 
the whole audience thrilled with the scene, 
upon their feet, and bending forward. Then 
Delaney opened his arms, and Alice threw her- 
self upon his bosom with a quick, wild gesture. 
Thus for the full space of a minute they stood 
—every one, as by a single intuition, under- 
standing the scene. One of the ministers then 
came forward, and gently separated them. 

‘‘No—no,” said Delaney, “you must not, 
you cannot take her away from me.” 

‘‘Heaven forbid that I should do that!’’ re- 
plied the minister. ‘‘But, by your own con- 
fession, she is not your wife.” 

“No, she is not,” returned Delaney, mourn- 
fully. 

«But is ready to take up her vows again,” 
said Alice, a soft smile breaking through the 
tears that now rained over her face. 

Before that large assemblage, all standing, 
and few with dry eyes, was said, in a broken 
voice, the marriage ceremony that gave Dela- 
ney and Alice again to each other. As the 
minister, an aged man, with thin, white locks, 


? 


} his advantages as he was wont. Oa each of 





finished the rite, he laid his hands upon the 


and lifting his eyes, that streamed with drops 
of gladness, said, in a solemn voice— 
‘What God hath joined together, let not ux 
put asunder!” 
‘‘Amen!” was uttered by the whole assem- 
bly, as with a single voice. 





EatinG Fast.—Napoleon was a very fast 
eater. Ata grand concert at the Tuileries, 


till the coffee was served, not more than forty- 
;three or four minutes elapsed. They were 
}then bowed out. With Napoleon, the moment 
appetite was felt, it was necessary that it 
should be satistied: and his establishment was 
}so arranged, that in all places, and at all 
hours, chicken, cutlets, and coffee, might be 
forthcoming ata word. This habit of eating 
} fast and carelessly is supposed to have para- 
} lysed Napoleon on two of the most critical 
events of his life—the battles of Borodino and 
Leipsic, which he might have converted into 
} decisive and influential victories, by pushing 


) 
) 





these occasions, he is known to have been suf- 
fering from indigestion. On the third day of 
Dresden, too, the German novelist, Hoffman, 
who was present in the town, asserts that the 
Emperor would have done much more than he 
did, but for the effects of a shoulder of mutton 
stuffed with onions. 





are so transitory and fleeting that it seems 4 
crime for man to pass his days in frivolous 
pursuits, or set, as many do, their whole mind 
upon what, before to-morrow’s sun shall go 
down, will become as mist and vapor. The 
uncertainty of life, that dark veil which cuts 
the future from the piercing eyes of man, the 
ignorance of what it may bring forth, have & 
salutary effect upon the thoughtful, and wean 
‘them from a too great love of the world, of its 
pleasures or of themselves. Though there be 
a few who live to the age of three score years 
and ten, health and youth are not to be relied 
on, for the nipping frost often destroys in 80 
hour the fairest flower, and the lightning from 
heaven often rends the sturdy oak. If we 
place our hearts upon the riches of the world, 
they fade away before our sight, and the hard 
earnings of years are in a moment swept 





away. 


heads of the two he had joined in holy bonds, | 


from the moment he and his guests sat down, | 


EartuLy Biiss.—The pleasures of this world ‘ 
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~ ANDREW HOFER. 





The Tyrol until the year 1805 remained as;held the Bavarians in contempt. In 1809, 


it were an appendage of the Hapsburg or Aus- 
trian family, but after the rapid campaign of 
that years when Bonaparte so shook the power 
of Austria, that it was thought it could never 
again revive, he insisted, as a condition of 
peace, that it should be ceded to his ally, the 
King of Bavaria. As this was done without the 
consent of the Diet, and in direct opposition to 
the will of the Tyroleans, and as they could not 
brook the idea of being given away, as sheep 
by one master to another, they ever afterwards 
Vou. IV.—No. 5. 2 





when Bonaparte was again in the field against 
the Emperor Francis, the Tyroleans rose to a 
man, in his rear, and opened communications 
with the Archduke, John of Austria. 

In this insurrection, Andrew Hofer was one 
of the first to take up arms, and his example, 
added to those of his friends, Speckbacher and 
Haspinger, had a wonderful effect on the pea- 
santry: Hofer, at this time, was about forty- 
two years of age, a man of great energy, irre- 
proachable morals, and of more intelligence 
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and refinement than was generally to’ be found 
among his companions. By his attachment 
to the superstititions of the Catholic/church, 
and sometimes to the bottle, he gained a place 
in the hearts of a people who were all super- 
stitious and generally fond of wine. It is re- 
ported of him that he led the peasants to victory 
with a rosary in one hand, and a bottle in the 
other. It was Hofer who struck the first blow, 
by defeating the Bavarians in the valley of the 
Eisach, where between killed and wounded, 
and prisoners, they lost 900 men. Hofer, in 
all his victories, was never guilty of any un- 
necessary cruelty. M. Mercey, a Frenchman, 
says, ‘the killed only those who resisted him. 
‘Cut down those fellows,’ said Hofer, ‘as long 
as they stand against you; but once down, 
give them quarter! Only a coward strikes a 
man that is on the ground, because he is afraid 
he will get up again!’”? These successes of 
the Tyroleans, under Hofer, continued until 
they lost the decisive battle of Wagram, when 
the disgraceful treaty, which resigned them to 
the Bavarians, was again formed. Although 
they knew that the whole weight of Bona- 
parte’s power would be turned against them, 
they still continued to resist the decree which 
made them the slaves of Bavaria, and although 
the Emperor Francis on the one hand, and the 
French viceroy in Italy, on the other, pro- 
claimed all who continued in the war as rebels 
and brigands, Hofer and his brave companions 
determined to make one more effort for their 
freedom. They defeated the French in the 
valley of the Passeyer (Hofer’s birth-place), 
and killed, wounded, and took prisoners, more 
than 2000 men. This was their last success. 
They were hunted from rock to rock, and from 
post to post, until at last the brave Hofer was 
left almost entirely alone. From the beginning 
of December, 1809, to about the middle of 
January, 1810, Hofer lay concealed in a small 
but situated in a rocky hollow, near the sum- 
mit of one of the loftiest mountains in the 
Tyrol. Besides his family, only one person, a 
friend and former confidant, knew the place of 
his concealment. The cupidity of this friend 
being excited by the large reward offered for the 
arrest of Hofer, led a large detachment of sol- 
diers to the place, and Hofer was taken, loaded 
with chains, and carried to Botzen, where he 
was tried, condemned, and shot within the 





oan 


mark by M. Mercey is characteristic of hig 


nation, but contains a fact rather honorable to ‘ : 


it:—“They killed Hofer out of obedience, 
After his death, however, they rendered him 
the same honors that are paid to a general 
officer; and the body of the Tyrolean patriot 
was carried to its last home on the shoulders 
of French grenadiers.”’ 

The Emperor of Austria, who could do no 
less, assigned a pension to his family, and in 
1823 he ordered that the remains of Hofer 
should be brought to Inspruck, and there inter- 
red in the cathedral church of the Holy Cross. 

A monument has since been erected over 
the tomb of Hofer. It is surmounted by a 
statue of Oarrara marble. The figure is 
about eight feet high, exclusive of the rough 
pediment attempted to be represented in the 
engraving, and it stands upon an upright 
block or parallelogram of white marble, eight 
feet high. : 





SUNDAYS. 


BY HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Bright shadows of true rest! some shoots of 
bliss; 
Heaven once a week; 
The next world’s gladness prepossessed in this; 
A day to seek; 
Eternity in time; the steps by which 
We climb above all ages; lamps that light 
Man through his heap of dark days; and the 
rich 
And full redemption of the whole week’s 
flight; 
The pulleys unto headlong man; time’s bower; 
The narrow way; 
Transplanted paradise; God’s walking hour; 
The cool o’ th’ day; 
The creature’s jubilee; God’s parle with dust; 
Heaven here; man on those hills of myrrh 
and flowers; 
Angels descending; the returns of trust; 
A gleam of glory after six days’ showers; 
The church’s love-feasts; time’s prerogative 
And interest, 
Deducted from the whole; the combs and hive, 
And home of rest; 
The milky way chalked out with suns; a clue 
That guides through erring hours, and in full 


story 
A taste of heaven on earth; the pledge and cue 








space of twenty-four hours. The following re- 


Of a full feast, and the out-courts of glory. 
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“GOD BLESS YOU, MAX!” 


BY MEETA. 


«“There’s no hope for me, Mercy!” The 
speaker's voice was half sorrowful, yet with a 
dash of recklessness in it. He was lying neg- 
ligently on a chintz lounge, drawn in front of 
the fire-place, with his flushed, handsome face, 
and dark hair, thrown back on the cushions. 
His cap had fallen off upon the floor, and his 
arms were half folded across his gay, soiled 
waistcoat. 

The girlish figure in the red cloak came 
noiselessly across the room, and knelt down 
beside him. His listless gaze beheld her there, 
with her patient face, so full of beauty, love 
and compassion, bending over him. 

“Don’t you remember Max,” said Mercy, 
gently, ‘when we were children, a long while 
ago, how I fell from the old swing and broke 
my arm, and how you carried me home in your 
arms?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Max, proudly; then 
his eyes grew moist when he thought how 
often since then she had carried patiently all 
his infirmities—heavier by far... 

“Then,” she continued, ‘‘you sat by my bed 
of suffering, bidding me look forward to bright 
days, when I should be again your play-fellow. 
As you bade your little sister hope, then, now 
God has permitted her to grow up by your 
side, that her love may build a stronghold in 
your heart as lasting as the Rock of Ages. 
There was hope for you as a boy, there is hope 
for you now when you area man. For I will 
help you, and I will work for you, and I will 
see you braver, better, nobler than all!” 

Her pride spoke out from her glistening eyes, 
her glowing cheeks—even from her shining 
hair; it seemed so warm, and bright, and lov- 
ing, Max turned away his face from the fire; 
it scorched his cheeks, for they were burning 
red, And this was the noble heart he had so 
often wounded; this the voice that he had lis- 
tened to, as he would listen to any idle song. 
These, too, were the slender hands, whose 
earnings he had thrown thoughlessly into the 
dice-box, and thrown with them—a lifetime. 
Oh, Max! 

He gathered up his indolent form, and sat 
upright, brushed back his hair, and replaced 
his cap over it. He took her hands and joined 
them about his neck, as though to make her a 

















shield between his two selves—the better and 
the worse. 

‘Mercy, heaven knows! I’m wretched and 
worthless enough, yet God has given me one 
blessing I’ve never deserved. You are that 
blessing. You are too good for such a crea- 
tureasIam. But I havn’t got a bad heart, 
Mercy, oh! not that! We'll work together, 
darling; we'll make a happy and honored home 
for our old age. Yes, we'll do it, with His 
help.” 

So honest and true was that handsome face 
then, notwithstanding its lines of vascillation 
and indolence, that Mercy drew it down into 
her neck, and cried over it. 

“There, there, darling,” and Max put her 
gently from him. ‘You know I must be off 
now. I promised to leave in the stage to- 
night, to be at work early in the morning. 
Every month I’ll come to you as my banker, 
and patience and perseverance will secure the 
rest.” 

He spoke gayly—spoke of patience and per- 
severance; he, with his easy confidence and 
negligent grace. 

‘‘Come—kiss me and I’m gone!” 

Mercy clasped him close in her arms; kiss- 
ing him quietly and fervently. ‘God bless 
you, Max!” 

His hand was on the lock, and, as he opened 
the door, he nodded over his shoulder at her 
standing by the fire. His face looked happy 
and animated; there was a thoughtless smile 
on his lips. Then he strode away, and was 
gone. Mercy stole to the window and listened. 
Easily, cheerily, he passed, in the winter moon- 
light, humming to himself—his quick, irre- 
gular step sounding on the pavement. He had 
walked just that way through life—would he 
walk thus into eternity? 

_ There was a lumbering old type-foundry on 
the corner of a busy street, where crazy iron 
wheels dropped shining lead, with a monoto- 
nous hum. Every evening, there came, from 
under its black, smoky doorway, a noisy troop 
of women and girls, with their bright tin 
dinner-pails. And among them, with her firm 
pace, and cheerful smile, came always a slight 
figure in a red cloak. She threaded her way 
apart from the throng, leaving their din far 
behind. When she came to her turning, she 
always stopped, and looked westward with a 
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beaming, hopeful face, as if saying to herself, 
as on a certain night—“God bless you, Max!’’ 

Weeks came and went, and the end of that 
month came also. All through the long day a 
bright vision hovered around Mercy in the old 
foundry, coming in, despite the snatches of 
song, humming wheels, and discordant voices. 
A vision of a neat little room, a sparkling fire, 
and, better than all, a pretty chintz lounge 
with high cushions, and a weary, but honest 
head resting there. 

At last, the sunset waned quite away, and 
the great, harsh bell rang out loudly. Swiftly, 
even gayly sped the figure and the red cloak 
along the chill pavements. This time it did 
not stop at the turning, to look westward. 
The door of the humble house stood open. 

‘He is here, then, before me!’ and Mercy’s 
- heart gave a quiet throb of gladness. Yes, he 
was indeed there! 

She passed in quickly, but started as she 
entered. A group of rough workmen, in their 
soiled clothes and shirt-sleeves, stood in the 
centre of the room. They drew back silently 
towards the fire-place when she came in. There 
was the neat room, with its white curtains; the 
sparkling fire, and the pretty chintz lounge. 
But oh! what a scarred and mangled mass of 
humanity rested upon those cushions! 

There was a wild, thrilling cry—a woman’s 
cry of grief and horror, there was a shuffling 
of heavy feet, and a wiping away of tears from 
rough faces, with rough hands. Then, when 
that burst of despair was over, and she sat 
like a white statue, quiet and cold, amid her 
shattered household—a voice spoke to her. It 
was a voice unused to tenderness, but which 
tried to soften its rugged speech, and harsh 
dialect, to tell her all. 

Brief, too, was the tale—of a jovial carousal 
with brilliant lights and red wines; a dark 
night; a rough road homeward, and lastly, a 
. heavy fall from a height, to the rocks below, 
from life to eternity. A 

Mercy did not speak—but could he ever for- 
get, that man of toil, the look she gave him? so 
full of gratitude and anguish! Did he ever 
think of it, without passing his sleeve across 
his face, and bringing it back drenched with 
tears? 

Instinctively, Mercy took off her cloak, and 
covered with it, the dimmed beauty of that 
face, and the bright brown hair; just as she 





would willingly have taken all that was tar- 
nished and soiled in his nature and hidden it 
in her heart. 

And thus, oh! ye sovereigns of vice! In- 
dwellers of iniquity! thus are homes wrecked, 
and made desolate around us every day. But 
there wili come a time when that feeble ‘God 
bless you, Max!” shall rise up a dread and ac- 
cusing angel before you. Not here, oh! not 
here, but in a wider court, a Greater Judg- 
ment. 


THOUGHT WORK. 


From an excellent little book by Margaret 
M. Brewster, entitled ‘‘Work, or Plenty to do, 
and How to do It,” we make an instructive 
selection:] 

Tothink, is no uncommonemployment. The 
miser thinks about his gold—the young lady 
thinks about her bonnets and balls,—the gos 
sip thinks about her neighbors; yet is Thought 
@ comparatively rare achievement. ‘My 
friend,” said John Foster, ‘to have thought for 
too little, we shall find among the capital faults 
in the review of life. To have in our natures 
noble part that can think, would be a cause 
for infinite exultation if it actually did think, 
as much and as well as it can think, and if to 
have an unthinking mind were not equivalent 
to having no mind at all. The mind might, 
and it should be kept in a state of habitual ex- 
ertion, that would save us from needing to ap- 


peal for proof of its existence to some occasion ° 


yesterday when we did think, or to-morrow 
when we shall.” 

Equally important for the welfare, equally 
constituting a part of the work of both sexes, 
Thought requires to be specially cultivated by 
woman, as it is more opposed to the natural 
constitution of her mind, and frequently alto- 
gether omitted in her education. Woman, 
therefore, must educate herself to think. She 
will thus become a more harmless member of 
society, for the woman of reflection rarely 
gossips, rarely propagates scandal, rarely sows 
discords amongst her neighbors. She will be 
a better companion and helpmeet for thought- 
fal men, and a safer friend for thoughtless wo 
men. She will be equally fitted, as the case 
may be, to become the cheerful “old maid,”— 
the respected teacher of the children of others, 
—or the intelligent instructress of her own. 
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She will escape the evils of ignorance and va- 
cancy of mind, on the one hand, and on the 
other, the. imputation of being learned over- 
much. No “blue stocking” was ever a think- 
ing woman; ignorant of all that remains to be 
known, she prides herself upon the little that 
she knows; and incapable of understanding 
the humility which is inseparable from true 
knowledge, she forces upon others her petty 
and superficial attainments. The woman of 
reflection, moreover, will not contract her fe- 
minine sphere, by occupying a corner of it, 
and allowing the rest to be wasted ground, but 
she will never advance a step on the outside of 
the magic circle. No “emancipated woman’’— 
to use a popular American phrase—was ever a 
woman of Thought; she emancipates herself, 
because she has not thought, or has thought 
to very little purpose, of the noble place, and 
the influential duties which God has given her 
—nobler than the place of any man—more 
blessed and angel-like than the duties of any 
other created being. She emancipates herself, 
by throwing aside the mighty power that is her 
own, and trying to grasp in vain, the intellec- 
tual strength, the unshackled freedom of her 
brother’s position. She emancipates herself, 
in short, because she has not mind enough to 
enter into the mind of God. 

Original thought in a woman, is likely to be 
crude and unprofitable; hence it requires a 
larger infusion of the thoughts of others. 
Reading will, therefore, form a prominent part 
in the employments of those, who are aroused 
to a sense of the wonderful elements of work, 
which exist in the unseen regions of Thought. 
Some people—clever, active, and useful, in 
their own way—maintain that reading is a 
mere selfish indulgence, which takes up a great 
deal of time, and is of no use in practical life. 
Others are of opinion, that to fill the mind 
with other people’s ideas, is a sort of mental 
plagiarism; thus a young man once remarked, 
that he was not reading much, for fear of hurt- 
ing his eyes and his originality! To read 
aright, so as not on the one hand to interfere 
with the practical duties of life, and on the 
other, not to impair the individuality of the 
mind, it is necessary to read with a purpose. 
Why do we read? If only to wile away the 
vacant hour, or to post through miles of paper, 
or to gain the credit of being ‘‘a great reader,” 
our books may be consigned to the flames for 





all the good they do us. As the body requires 
nourishment, so does. the mind, not taken at 
random, but regularly, and with consideration, 
80 as to suit the mental diet to the mental con- 
stitution; and as the body without sustenance 
could not fulfil its appointed services, so the 
mind, ifleft unfed and unstrengthened, could not 
perform its varied and important work. Why 
then do we read? Let it be to fit us for think- 
ing, for living, for working; let it be to honor 
Him who, having given us the magnificent 
palace of the mind, cannot be pleased when 
it is left unfurnished and untenanted, and con- 
sequently rendered by degrees useless and un- 
inhabitable. But How do we read? If our 
reading is designed for anything better than 
‘much talk and little knowledge,” it is equally 
important and difficult to know how to read! 
more difficult than our early exploits in alpha- 
bet and spelling-book, for it requires patient 
and laborious mental operations, to meet the 
mere external one, of pouring in knowledge at 
eye and ear. A master of the subject says:— 
“Reading furnishes the mind only with mate- 
rials of knowledge; it is thinking makes what 
we read ours. We are of the ruminating kind, 
and it is not enough to cram ourselves with a 
great load of collections; unless we chew them 
once again they will not give us strength and 
nourishment. .... To which let me add, 
that this way of thinking on, and profiting by 
what we read, will be a clog and rub to any 
one only in the beginning; when custom and 
exercise have made it familiar, it will be de- 
spatched, in the most occasions, without resting 
or interruption in the course of our reading.” 
Let us read, then, so as to increase, to ele- 
vate, to furnish thought. Let us read pa- 
tiently—not excitingly rushing through a book 
to know the end of it, or to begin another in 
haste, or to have the satisfaction of getting 
through so many volumes. Let us read 
systematically—not adhering too pertina- 
ciously to our own rule, and the rules of 
others, but modifying, altering and increasing 
& judicious course of reading, according to our 
better acquaintance with our own mental 
wants and peculiarities. It is well not to de- 
spise the aid of notes and abstracts, so as to 
gather up fragments which might otherwise 
be lost to our memories—to record our own 
impressions—make our own reflections and il- 
lustrations, and thus prove our own progress. 
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Let us strive againt that besetting sin amongst 
us—superficiality. If all were as can¢id as 
Hannsh More’s heroine, her confession would 
not be a very uncommon one. 

«J seis’d on learning’s superficial part, 

And title-page and index got my heart, 

Some learned authority I still would bring 

To grace my talk, and prove—the plainest thing: 

This the chief transport I from science drew, 

That all might know how much Oleora knew.’’ 





TO THE STARS. 


BY MRS. MARY ANN WHITAKER. 


Bright, mystic children of the sky, 
How lovingly ye shine! 

To greet the watchfnl, longing heart 
With promises divine. 

E’en now, in childlike faith, I gaze 
Upon each starry gem, 

And hail ye as the messengers 
OF God’s dear love to men. 


Darkness and silence fold their wings 
Around my troubled breast, 

And hush with soothing tenderness 
All earth-born cares to rest. 

No doubt, no fear discordant falls 
Upon the ear of night; 

While thought grows pure and beautiful, 
Touched by your holy light. 


Enshrined within your radiant orbs 
Dwell visions of the past; 

Hopes which could find no home below, 
Too fair, too glad to last. 

Yet, borne above by angel hands, 
Those pictured memories glow 

Beyond the reach of worldliness, 
Undimmed by mortal woe. 


And as my suppliant spirit bends 
In grateful, voiceless prayer, 
Adoring the benignant Power 
Who guards us everywhere— 
Ye seem, bright stars, to beckon me 
To yonder beauteous heaven, 
Wherein man’s purest thoughts repose, 
Where peace, true peace is given. 


Glorious your mission! not alone 
Your own high sphere to bless; 
But to the lowly souls of earth 
Give faith and happiness. 
Oh! I still love ye, as of old 
A trusting child I knelt, 
And from your teachings learnt to know 
A God, unseen, but felt. 





OREDULITY OF THE ANCIENTS. 


In days of yore, when zoological .establish- 
ments were not, the wisdom of our ancestors, 
struggling through the mists of the ignorance 
of ages, could not prevent them from believing 
strange things, and setting them forth to the 
world in all simplicity, finding credence for the 
most wonderful assertions in the eager minds 
of the cravers after knowledge. What would 
the youngest visitant of the Surrey, or the Re- 
gent’s Park, say to be told that his flexible and 
familiar friend the elephant, who kneels down 
that he may mount to the pavilion on his 
back, has no joints? And yet Aristotle, Dio 
dorus, Strabo, Cassiodorus, and many other 
learned Thebans, with ancient honored names, 
believed this to be the case, and thus express 
their conviction: 

“The elephant, having no joints, is obliged 
to sleep standing; the hunters, therefore, cut 
the trees across against which the anima! leans, 
as being once down, he cannot rise again. No 
sooner does this animal hear a pig grunt than 
he takes to flight in the utmost terror.”’ 

/Elian asserts that he had seen an elephant 
write a letter, and another sage declares that 
he had heard him speak! One could almost 
believe either acts of our sagacious friend, but 
still we are forced to stipulate for an all-but. 

A horse and a pigeon were believed to have 
no gall, but Pliny is caught tripping when, 
after asserting this, he goes on to say that the 
gall of a horse is poison! As for the pigeon it 
was thought profane to disbelieve this omission 
of nature in favor of a bird which had been 
chosen as a symbol of all that was pure, gentle 
and holy. With respect to our old friend the 
badger, he is described by no less a philosopher 
than Albertus Magnus as having his legs 
shorter on one side than on the other—al- 
though, he adds despairingly, it is impossible 
to prove it! Aldrovandus, who agrees in the 
poor badger’s defective formation, inserts & 
saving clause by remarking this inequality 
(which would make him more splendid than 8 
badger is) cannot be observed; he also doubts 
that the bear produces her cubs without form 
and void, and begins immediately to lick them 
into shape, although such was the received 
opinion in his day. I hardly dare to trust my- 
self to talk about singing swans, which were 
said to become melodious just before their 
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death, and thought by some naturalists to have 
very good voices at all times, but to sing in 
places where no one could hear them. Aldro- 
yandus tells his world that the swans on the 
banks of the Thames sing beautifully. Has 
any one on @ swan-hopping expedition. ever 
heard them? The same authors relate that the 
peacock is always uneasy in his mind about 
the ugliness of his feet, and screams when he 
looks at them. This superstition has been 
useful to the poets of the East, who introduce 
the fact into their verses, adding that the de- 
formity arose from the peacock having made 
friends with the serpent in Eden, and com- 
bined with that enemy of mankind against 
our first parents. Storks were generally be- 
lieved to inhabit only free countries, being tho- 
rough republicans in their politics. 

In the matter of the basilisk, salamander, 
and phoenix, although acknowledged to be rare 
creatures, they were believed to exist as well 
as serpents having a head at each end; but 
they seem to have been abandoned as mere 
hierogly phics or chemical essences at an early 
period. The wolf was a very mysterious 
beast in days of yore, lending his shape to 
witches and wizards, who found pleasure in 
roaming about in his skin. Whoever came 
upon a wolf unawares, and was seen first by 
the animal, became immediately dumb: as 
many a classic poet has told us, without men- 
tioning Virgil himself. This was brought 
about perhaps on the same principles as those 
which made the shadow of the hyena fatal to 
the voices of dogs. Pliny is the authority for 
dogs always losing their voices under its influ- 
ence.—Household Words. 





SONG. 


The world goes up, and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain; 
And yesterday’s sneer, and yesterday’s frown, 
Can never come over again, 
Sweet wife, 
No, never come over again. 


For woman is warm, though man be cold, 
And the night will hallow the day; 
Till the heart which at even was weary and old 
Can rise in the morning gay; 
Sweet wife, 
To its work in the morning gay. 
Rev. CHArLEs KinGsLEy. 





AN EASTERN APOLOGUE. _ 
A STORY FOR YOUTH. 


Abdallah sat at his morning meal, when 
there alighted on the rim of his goblet a little 
fly. It sipped an atom of syrup, and was 
gone. But it came next morning, and the 
next, and the next again, till at last the 
scholar noticed it. Not quite a common fly, it 
seemed to know that it was beautiful, and it 
soon grew very bold. And lo! a great wonder: 
it became daily larger, and yet larger, till 
there could be discerned in the size as of a lo- 
cust the appearance as of aman. From an 
handbreath it reached the stature of a cubit; 
and still, so winning were its ways, that it 
found more and more favor with this son of 
infatuation. It frisked like a satyr, and it 
sang like a peri, and like a moth of the even- 
ing it danced on the ceiling, and, like the 
king’s gift; whithersoever it turned it pros- 
pered. The eyes of the simple one were 
blinded, so that he could not ip all this per- 
ceive the subtilty of an evil gin. Therefore, the 
lying spirit waxed bolder and yet bolder, and 
whatsoever his soul desired of dainty meats he 
freely took; and when the scholar waxed 
wroth, and said, “This is my daily portion 
from the table of the mufti: there is not 
enough for thee and me,”’ the dog-faced de- 
ceiver played some pleasant trick, and caused 
the silly one to smile. Until, in process of 
time, the scholar perceived that, as his guest 
grew stronger and stronger, he himself waxed 
weaker and weaker. 

Now, also, there arose frequent strife be- 
twixt the demon and his dupe, and at last the 
youth smote the fiend so sore that he departed 
for a season. And when he was gone, Abdal- 
lah rejoiced and said, “I have triumphed over 
mine enemy; and whatsoever time it pleaseth 
me, I shall smite him so that he die. Is he 
not altogether in mine own power?” But after 
not many days the gin came back again, and 
this time he was arrayed in goodly garments, 
and he brought a present in his hand; and he 
spake of the days of their first friendship, and 
he looked so mild and feeble, that his smooth 
words wrought upon this dove without a heart, 
and saying, ‘Is he not a little one?” he re- 
ceived him again into his chamber. 

On the morrow, when Abdallah came not 
into the assembly of studious youth, the mufti 
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said, “‘Wherefore tarrieth the son of Abdul? 
Perchance he sleepeth.” Therefore, they re- 
paired evea to his chamber, but to their knock- 
ing he made no answer. Wherefore, the mufti 
opened the door, and lo! there lay on the divan 
the dead body of his disciple. His visage was 
black and swollen, and on his throat was the 
pressure of finger broader than the palm of a 
mighty man. ll the stuff, the gold, and the 
changes of raiment, belonging to the ‘hapless 
one, were gone, and in the soft earth of the 
garden were seen the footsteps of a giant. The 
mufti measured one of the prints, and behold! 
it was six cubits long. 

Reader, canst thou expound the riddle? Is 
it the Bottle or the Betting-book? Is it the 
Billiard-table or the Theatre? Is it Smoking? 
Is it Laziness? Is it Novel-reading? But 
know that an evil habit is an elf constantly 
expanding. It may comein at the key-hole, 
but it will soon grow too big for the house. 
Know, also, that no evil habit can take the life 
of your soul, unless you yourself nourish it 
and cherish it, and by feeding it with your 
own vitality give it a strength greater than 
your own. 


TECUMSEH’S HONOR. 


A correspondent of the Detroit Free Press 
gives some interesting anecdotes of the great 
Indian warrior and prophet, Tecumseh:— 

While the enemy was in full possession of 
the country around Monroe and Detroit, Te- 
cumseh, with a large band of his warriors, 
visited the River Raisin. The inhabitants 
along that river had been stripped of nearly 
every means of subsistence. Old Mr. Rivard 
(a Frenchman), who was lame, and unable by 
his labor to procure a living for himself and 
family, had contrived to keep out of sight of 
the wandering bands of savages a pair of oxen, 
with which his son was able to procure a 
scanty support for the family. It so happened 
that, while at labor with the oxen, Tecumseh, 
who had come over from Malden, met him in 
the road, and, walking up to him, said— 

‘“‘My friend, I must have those oxen. My 
young men are very hungry, and they have 
nothing to eate We must have the oxen.” 

Young Rivard remonstrated. He told the 
chief that, if he took the oxen, his father 
would starve to death. 

“Well,” said Tecumseh, “‘we are the con- 
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querors, and everything we want is ours. I 
must have the oxen; my people must not 
starve; but I will not be mean as to rob you 
of them. I will pay you one hundred dollars 
for them, and that is far more than they are 
worth, but we must have them.” 

Tecumseh got a white man to write an order 
on the Brifish Indian agent, Col. Elliott, who 
was on river some distance below, for the 
money. The oxen were killed, large fires 
built, and the forest warriors were soon feast- 
ing on their flesh. 

Young Rivard took the order to Col. Elliott, 
who promptly refused to pay it, saying— 

“We are entitled to our support from the 
country we conquered. I will not pay it.” 

The young man, with a sorrowful heart, re- 
turned with the answer to Tecumseh, who 
said— 

‘To-morrow we will go and see.” 

In the morning, he took young Rivard, and 
went to see the colonel. On meeting him, he 
said— 

“Do you refuse to pay for the oxen I 
bought?” 

“Yes,” said the colonel; and he reiterated 
the reason for refusal. 

“I bought them,’’ said the chief, ‘for my 
young men, who were very hungry. I promised 
to pay for them, and they shall be paid for. I 
have always heard that white nations went to 
war with each other, and not with peaceful in- 
dividuals; that they did not rob and plunder 
poor people. I will not.” 

“Well,” said the colonel, “I will not pay for 
them.” 

‘<You can do as you please,” said the chief, 
‘‘but before Tecumseh and his warriors came 
to fight the battles of the great king, they had 
enough to eat, for which they had only to 
thank the Master of Life and their good rifles. 
Their hunting grounds supplied them with food 
enough; to them they can return.” 

This threat produced a sudden change in 
the colonel’s mind. The defection of the great 
chief, he well knew, would immediately with- 
draw all the nations of the red men from the 
British service; and, without them, they were 
nearly powerless on the frontier. 

“Well,”’ said the colonel, ‘if I must pay, I 
will.”’ 

“Give me hard money,” said Tecumseh, 
‘not rag money’’—army bills. 
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“The colonel then counted out a hundred dol- 
lars in coin, and gave them to him. The chief 
handed the money to young Rivard, and then 


“Give me one dollar more.”’ 

It was given; and, handing that also to Ri- 
vard, he said— 

“Take that, it will pay you for the time you 
have lost in getting your money.” 





ON HEALTH, 


Each meal should be completely digested be- 
fore another is taken; and a period of repose 
should always succeed a period of activity. 
When the sensation of hunger is experienced 
in less time than six hours after each meal, it 
may be generally considered as a morbid 
craving, dependent on imperfect chylification;‘ 
in consequence of the too frequent ingestion of 
food, interrupting the ventricular and ccecal 
digestion. The faintness usually experienced 
by the dyspeptic, is only increased by frequent 
eating. and is most readily removed by fasting. 

Moderate exercise in the open air, for the 
purpose of assisting the various secretions, is 
another essential requisite for the production 
and maintenance of good health. None can 
long neglect this rule with impunity; but a se- 
dentary life is certainly not so detrimental to 
those who live on vegetable food, as to those 
who live on an animal or mixed diet. Unless 
sufficient oxygen be supplied to the lungs by 
daily exercise in the open air, the products of 
decomposition fail to be removed in sufficient 
quantity for the maintenance of a healthy 
state, and the assimilation of new matter is 
impeded. Without exercise, also, ‘the con- 
tractile power of the heart and large arteries is 
feebly exerted; and, though sufficient to carry 
the blood to the ultimate tissue, it is never- 
theless not strong enotigh to carry it through 
with the rapidity necessary for health. The 
ultimate tissue being thus filled faster than it 
is emptied, congestion takes place in those de- 
licate and important vessels which compose it, 
as well as in the large veins, the office of which 
is to convey the blood from this tissue to the 
heart. One of the chief conditions of the 
body, in that general ill state of health usually 
denominated ‘indigestion,’ is congestion of 
blood in the ultimate tissue of our organs; the. 
brain, the lungs, the spinal marrow, the sto- 











mach, the ganglionic system, the liver, bowels, 
and all the organs concerned in the nutrition 
of the body.’’ When the system, therefore, 
undebilitated by disease, will admit a good 
supply of oxygen by muscular exercise, it is 
the best means of diminishing the amount of 
venous blood, and, in conjunction with a legi- 
timate supply of proper food, of increasing 
the amount of arterial blood; and in propor- 
tion as the latter preponderates over the for- 
mer, shall we possses health and muscular 
strength, as well as elasticity of mind. 
“Oxygen,” says Dr. E. Johnson, is the only 
stimulating drink which we can take, with ad- 
vantage to ourselves, for the purpose of invigo- 
rating our strength, and elevating our animal 
spirits. It is the wine and spirit of life—the true 


‘eau de vie; with an abundance of which nature 


has supplied us ready made; and it is the only 
one proper to man. If you be thirsty, drink 
water; if low-spirited, drink oxygen; that is 
to say, take active exercise, during which you 
inhale it.’’ Violent exercise, except occasion- 
ally, and when the person is healthy and 
strong, should be avoided; for, though consis- 
tent with health, it renders the processes of 
decay and renewal too rapid, and hastens the 
period of old age.—Fruits and Farinacea the 
Proper Food of Man. 





THE BEST THING. 


Rainbow flowers are sweet to see, 
Early in the sunny Spring; 

Pure are they, and fair and gay, 
But I know a purer thing. 


Bright-eyed birds go flitting by, 
Borne along, on tireless wing, 

Here and there—through all the air— 
But I know a lovelier thing. 


And the sun goes mounting up, 
O’er the world his smile to fling, 

Bringing light, so rich and bright— 
But I know a brighter thing. 


Purer than the little flowers, 
Gentler than the birds’ delight, 
Higher than the noonday sun, 
Is a heart that loves the right. 


Let us pray for such a heart, 
While our lives are glad and gay! 

And in childhood learn to love, 
What will bless life’s latest day. 
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HOME MUSIC. 


Now commences the season when the even- 
ings grow longer, and the youth of both sexes 
require some healthful mental recreation, and 
it behooves parents and guardians, who would 
not see their firesides deserted for the theatre, 
billiard and drinking saloons, to provide some 
instruction and rational amusement for the 
young AT 40mm. From the lack of this how 
many a blooming daughter has contracted 
habits of late hours and ‘‘flirtations” at balls 
and routes? or wasted the bloom from her 
cheek in her own room, over a dim lamp and 
trashy novel? How many a promising young 
man has contracted a love for gaming, 
drinking, and other kindred vices, and nightly 
returned to his home reeking with tobacco- 
smoke, and the foul, heated air of the bar-' 
room, and eventually filled a drunkard’s 
grave? Hundreds! thousands! and all for 
want of attractive homes. In seeking for 
means to render home desirable, music— 
‘Heavenly maid” —presents herself; let her be 
embraced as an angel of deliverance; let her 
influence be felt by young and old. Let your 
children, while young, be taught the rudi- 
ments of sacred music, and the management 
of their little voices; as they grow older, the 
piano, organ, or guitar. Let them attend the 
singing classes of competent respectable 
teachers; let their music be of a select and 
elevated character. Light up your parlors at 
evening for re-unions and family concerts, 
songs, duetts, trios, and quartettes, selected 
from the oratorios, and other standard works. 

“But my children are not musical,’ says 
one. You don’t know that. Let them try it 
two or three years, and console yourself with 
the idea, that while they are finding out they 
are ‘‘not musical,” they are nof contracting 
evil habits. 


“But music is frivolous,” says a second. 
Don’t blaspheme, my friend. God made the 
musical scale, and it is governed by His immu- 
table laws; and whatever He made is elevating 
to the mind of man to study; therefore it is 
blasphemy to call it frivolous. 

“But they have music at the theatres,” says 
a third. True, because it is attractive; the very 
reason why you should have it at home. | 

“But, (they always begin with a but,) it 








costs too much,” says a fourth. Miserable 


considoration! Vice costs your children 
health, strength, peace of mind, and the salva- 
tion of their immortal souls. Will you weigh 
your dross against such treasures? There is 
no consideration that does not sink into utter 
insignificance, compared with the great good to 
be derived from a right cultivation of that 
much-neglected science. It ennobles the 
mind, refines the intellect, and strengthens the 
affections. Vocalization strengthens the lungs, 
expands the chest, and gives vigor and tone 
to the whole system. Let the experiment be 
tried; engage the services of a competent 
American or English teacher, so that what is 
sung may be intelligible, and let us have 
some—Home Music. 


THE RIVER. 


Onward, still onward thy waters are hurrying, 
Quiet and still, yet resistless and free; 

Steadily flowing, thy will never wavering, 
Gliding along to thy home in the sea. 





Gay plumaged warblers above thee sing merrily, 
Soft soothing songs to entice thee to stay; 

Vain are their melodies, thou art unheedingly 
Gliding along thy meandering way. 


Low o’er thy bosom the willows confidingly 
Lean as they list to thy murmuring song. 

Fain would they lure thee to linger yet steadily; 
Thou art still flowing regardless along. 


Softly and gently the breezes are wooing thee, 
Whispering tales of a beautiful land, 

O’er whose fair bosom the rivers unceasingly 
Wash the bright gold from the glittering sand. 


On thy green banks the fair lilies lean over thee, 
Wild roses waft thee their sweetest perfume; 

Rivulets sing, as they haste to thee lovingly, 
Songs of a fair distant Eden in bloom. 


Yet all in vain they caress thee so witchingly; 
Pleasure and wealth are all hollow to thee. 

Onward, still onward thy waters unheedingly 
Flow to their home in the measureless sea. 


Learn, oh! thou child of poor toiling humanity, 
Learn from the river the secret of fame; 
Firm perseverance will conquer adversity, 
And gild in the annals of glory thy name. 


Pleasure, the siren, may warble her melodies; 
Wealth may brood over his glittering hoard; 

Yet at thy calling still labor contentedly; 
Toil ever bringeth the sweetest reward. 
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GOVERNOR TENDERHEART. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


One pleasant morning in the pleasant month 
of June, Governor Tenderheart arose early, and 
walked out, as was usual with him, to enjoy 
an hour of quiet meditation. He had passed 
from his door only a few steps, when he was 
met by an aged female, with soiled and worn 
garments, a bent body, and thin wrinkled 
visage, who carried a paper in her hand, which 
she instantly held out, saying in a broken 
voice and an imploring tone, 

“I crave your mercy, Governor.” 

Now, Governor Tenderheart was known as 
the “‘pardoning governor,” from the fact that 
during the three years in which he had repre- 
sented the noble state of in the execu- 
tive office, pardons had been granted to one 
hundred and fifty criminals out of two hundred, 
who had been clearly convicted of high misde- 
meanors against the state by intelligent juries, 
after patient investigation of evidence ren- 
dered by credible witnesses. Besides these 
acts of clemency, he had released the state 
from a heavy tax annually levied for the sup- 
port of sundry scores of old offenders, who 
had been let loose upon society, to gain an 
honest or dishonest livelihood, whichever came 
handiest. 

The consequence was, that the party op- 





These palliating circumstances were set 
forth at considerable leneth; after which came 
the right proportion of ‘special pleading,” and 
then, to give force to the whole, a long list of 
signatures, not one of which was familiar to 
the governor’s eve. 

‘Are you the mother of this unhappy young 
man?” Governor Tenderheart asked, so soon 
as he had glanced hurriedly through the peti- 
tion, the inclination to grant a pardon invol- 
untarily arising in his mind. 

“T am, sir,’”’ was the half audible answer, 
while sobs and tears followed the admission. 

“Come to me at this time to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I will give you an answer.” 

“QO, sir, do not keep me a whole day in sus- 
pense,” urged the afflicted mother. - The case 
is a clear one. My poor unfortunate child has 


; been deeply wronged.” 


«But I must have time to consider, madam. 
Already I am censured and abused for the 
many pardons I hae granted, and cannot, 
therefore, yield to any new applications until 
I have maturely weighed the reasons upon 
which they are made. Of your son’s case I 
know nothing, nor can I- learn much in so 
short a period as twenty-four hours. But for 
your sake I will give it immediate attention, 
and prepare myself to decide by to-morrow 
morning.” 

The afflicted mother of a wicked child, whose 


posed in politics to Governor Tenderheart, in- : affection for him still caused her to excuse his 
dulged in pretty severe animadversions upon ‘faults and to seek to screen him from the just 
this portion of his official conduct. So much ; penalties of a violated law, would have impor- 
80, indeed, that the governor was heard to ; tuned still further, but the frown which began 
say that he would never do another kind act to gather upon Governor Tenderheart’s brow, 
as long as he lived, seeing that he got no} warned her to desist. Slowly turning away 
credit for any thing. It was but the day be- ‘from the executive presence, she passed on with 


fore that this resolution had been formed. Of'a feeble, tottering step. 


course the aged petitioner had come at an in- 
auspicious moment. Still Governor Tender- 
heart could do nothing less than take her peti- 
tion and read it over. 

The paper went on humbly to represent to 
his Excellency, that a certain Godfrey Glitner 
had been tried and convicted of the crime of 
manslaughter, for which the court, having 
jurisdiction in the case, had sentenced said 
Godfrey Glitner to solitary confinement in the 
State’s Prison for the term of ten years, but 
that since the trial and conviction, sundry pal- 
liating circumstances had become known that 
altered materially the features of the case. 








“Ten years! ten years’ solitary confinement! 
Too bad! too bad!” muttered the governor, re- 
suming his walk. ‘Why will judges act with 
such cruel rigor? Ten years! A single year 
would be enough to kill me. I wish I had a 
few of their judicial reverences here in solitary 
confinement for awhile. I reckon there would 
be shorter sentences after that! It’s easy 
enough to say three years, and five years, and 
even ten, fifteen and twenty years’ solitary 
confinement—but it’s quite another thing to 
endure such horrible punishment. Better hang 
’em at once, outright.” 

Thus soliloquizing, Governor Tenderheart 
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pursued his walk for the usual period of time, 
and then returned to the house and partook of 
a plentiful breakfast. From that time until 
three o’clock, he was occupied in various offi- 
cial duties; one of which was a visit to the 
state prison, for the purpose of taking a look 
at Godfrey Glitner, who, to use his own words, 
had rather a cut-throat look; when, with a 
keen appetite, he sat down to a table covered 
with the choicest offerings of the season. This 
last important business disposed of, after an 
hour’s diligent application, the old gentleman 
seated himself cosily in a very large and com- 
fortable arm-chair, suitably cushioned, with 
the peaceable intent of taking to himself a 
comfortable nap. 

In this, however, it seemed that he was not 
to be indulged, for he had only been seated 
long enough to begin to feel most deliciously 
drowsy, when a stranger was announced, who 
wished to see him on business. 

“Tell him to call to-mprrow morning,”’ said 
Governor Tenderheart. 

‘“‘He wishes to see you now, and will not be 
put off,”’ returned the servant. 

“Tell him to eall in this evening.”’ 

“He says he must see you now,’’ was the 
provoking reply. 

“Then show him up,” said the governor, 
somewhat testily. 

The servant departed, and in a few minutes 
returned, ushering’in an old man, whose calm, 
intelligent brow, and mild but penetrating 
eyes, at once inspired him with respect, and 
even veneration. 

“Governor Tenderheart, I believe?” said the 
stranger, bowing respectfully. 

“I am that individual, sir,” replied the 
governor, bowing in return, as he rose, and 
Offered a seat to the stranger. ‘(May I take 
the privilege of asking your name?”’ 

“That is of little consequence,” returned the 
stranger. ‘‘Our interview can be just as effec- 
tive, and I remain unknown. My business is 
to hold a brief conversation with you in regard 
to some of your official acts, past and prospec- 
tive. Can I be indulged in this?” 

“O certainly,” replied the governor, blandly, 
though he was beginning to feel uneasy, for 
there was something in the eye, voice, and 
manner of the old man, that he did not exactly 
comprehend. 

“I have just learned,” pursued the stranger, 





“that some persons have sent a petition to 
your excellency, asking for the pardon of one 
Godfrey Glitner, sentenced to ten years’ im- 
prisonment for the crime of manslaughter, 
committed under most aggravated circum- 
stances.” 

“You have heard truly, was the reply; ‘‘such 
a petition has been received, setting forth a 
new set of facts, unknown to the jury, which 
very materially modify the character of the 
charges against him. And, besides, his mother, 
an aged woman, is the bearer of this petition. 
It is hard, sir, to withstand the pleadings, 
made in tears, of a mother for her son.” 

‘I cannot see what bearing a mother’s tears 
have upon the case,” the stranger said, some- 
what sternly. ’ 

‘Perhaps, if you were in my position, you 
would more clearly perceive the force of such 
arguments. It is no light trial, sir, to meet 
the prayers and tears of a mother, old and 
worn down by sorrow, as she pleads for her 
only child.” 

“Even though that child have imbued his 
hands in the blood of his fellow, and robbed 
some other mother of an only son, the stay of 
her declining years.” 

“With that, I have nothing to do. 
deed is done, and cannot be recalled. No 
punishment that can be inflicted will avail 
any thing. It cannot restore the life that has 
fled.” 

“It can, however, prevent the commission of . 
another such horrible deed by the same hands. 
The author of it is justly considered, in the 
eye of the law, as an evil beast, whose cruel 
propensities must be restrained by exclusion 
from society. He has been thus set apart, not, 
as I hold, angrily and vindictively, but under 
a solemn conviction that the good of the whole 
requires it to be done.’’ 

“I cannot see it so,” replied Governor Ten- 
derheart, doggedly. 

“Cannot see it so!”’ exclaimed the stranger. 

“No, sir, I cannot see it so; and don’t in- 
tend to see it so.” 

“That is more nearly the truth,” was the 
rejoinder. ‘But I say that you can, and must 
see it so. Don’t you believe this Godfrey 
Glitner to be a bad man?” 

“Not so much worse than other people.” 

«‘But he has killed his fellow man.” 

“Under provocation.” 


The ~ 
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“No, sir. In cold blood, and with a con- 
firmed evil purpose.” 

‘That would have been murder.” 

‘Of course.” 

‘But even the jury did not consider it so.”’ 

“A large portion of them did, but finally 
yielded because there was no hope of an unani- 
mous verdict.” 

«Since that, however, new facts have come 
to light, which put a different face upon the 
matter altogether.’’ 

“How do you know?” 

“The petition sets them forth.” 

“Who are the petitioners?”’ 

“I do not know them; but presume, of 


course, that they are respectable men, who set } 
forth nothing but what they know to be! 


true.” 

“There you are in error. I know all about 
this petition. It was drawn up, at the mother’s 
instance, by a lawyer, who for a fee, would 
advocate the cause of Satan himself. Then 
she prevailed upon several persons, most of 
whom were her son’s former associates, and 
nearly as bad as himself, to sign the paper, 
which does not contain one word of truth. 








regards one above the many! The man who 
truly and honestly loves his country, looks to 
the good of the whole; and were he placed 
upon the bench, and his own son arraigned for 
crime, would as rigidly inflict upon him the 
penalties of the law as upon a stranger. And 
this, under the stern conviction, that it would 
be as good for his son to be restrained from 
doing evil, as it would be for society te be 
saved its infliction.” 

“As for me, I don’t profess to be quite so 
good a patriot as that,” the governor rejoined, 
half sneering at the old man’s distinct enuncia- 
tion of a noble truth. 

This seemed to offend the stranger, for he 
instantly arose, looked the governor sternly in 
the face for a few moments, and then left the 
apartment without uttering a word. 

No sooner had the old man closed the door 
after him than it was opened by the woman 
who had presented the petition in favor of her 
son. She came forward hastily, and falling 
upon her knees, urged her suit with the elo- 
quence of tears. 

“Pardon my poor boy! O. pardon him, as 
you hope for pardon yourself,” urged the 


Finally, the old woman takes a long and toil- } afflicted mother. 


some journey here, to try the force of prayers 
and tears upon your tender feelings.” 

“All this may or may not be so,”’ rejoined 
the Governor. ‘But it does not alter my views 
of the matter. I consider the laws far too 
severe. A milder code would, I am fully 
satisfied, be much more effectual in the pre- 
vention of crime. So believing, and from good 
grounds, I interpose upon principle the execu- 
tive clemency, to break the vindictive force of 
penal statutes.” 

“But you did not make the laws.” 

‘‘Well—what then?” 

“Nor are you in any way responsible for 
the severity of their action, as you are pleased 
to term it. It is your duty to see the laws 
executed, not to hinder their action.” 








Unable to withstand these pleadings, backed 
as they were by the tender susceptibilities of a 


' tender heart, the governor took the petition 


and signed it, without its having once occurred 
to him that he had promised an answer to the 
petition in the morning. The overjoyed mother 
snatched the paper from his hand the moment he 
laid his pen aside, and bounded wildly from the 
room, without so much as waiting to acknow- 
ledge the kind act. 

“‘A queer set, anyhow!” muttered the gover- 
nor. ‘She might have at least thanked me.” 

And then he leaned back lazily in his chair. 
When next conscious, he was startled by a 
loud crash, which seemed to come from below. 
Rising up and rubbing his half sealed eyes, he 
discovered himself to be in total darkness, 


“But I cannot bear to see men punished so! while there reigned around him the most pro- 


severely, when it is in my power to prevent 
ir.”” 

“Then you regard your own feelings more 
than the good of the whole; to save which, 
you are ready to turn a villain loose upon the 
world, who, in an hour after, may rob and 
burn your neighbor’s house, or take the life of 





found silence. 

“J must have been dreaming,” he at length 
muttered, sinking back into his arm-chair, in 
order to collect and compose his mind. He 
had been seated thus for only a minute or two, 
his eyes beginning to get accustomed to the 
surrounding darkness, when his ear caught 


your fellow man. Spurious charity this—that’ the sound of footsteps moving stealthily along 
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the passages. While still irresolute in regard 
to action, his door opened, and a man entered, 
carrying a dark lantern in hishand. He could 





call aloud for assistance. His struggles were 
feeble, and his tongue refused to give utter- 
ance to a sound. At last, even the faintest 


readily distinguish the form and features of {cry became hushed, and all was again still as 


this midnight intruder. It was Godfrey Glit- 


death. His daughter had been borne away by 


ner, the pardoned criminal, who had thus /a fiend incarnate, and there were none to res- 


made so free with the executive mansion. 
Seemingly aware that he should find the 





cue her. 
While vainly endeavoring to free himself 


governor in that room, he did not hesitate ajfrom the bonds that restrained him, a low 
moment after closing the door behind him, but } crackling sound met bis ear, that, as he lis- 
threw open his lantern, in order to render ob- ; tened, increased and became more and more 
jects distinctly visible. Agrinof malignant plea- ; distinct every moment, and was soon accom- 
sure distorted his evil-impressed countenance, as ; panied by a faint rushing or roaring noise that 
his eyes fell upon the frightened old man, now } could not be mistaken. The house was on fire! 
so paralyzed by alarm as to be unable to rise. ; Already was the smoke beginning to oppress 
The next movement of the robber was to draw {the air, and now the glow of the flames came 
a pistol, the sharp click of which seemed clearly reflected beneath the door of the apart- 
almost like the passage of a knife through the } ment in which he was confined. Cries of ter- 
governor's heart. Then advancing he placed ; ror began to mingle with the noise of the con- 
it at his ear, with a look and air of determina- }flagration, among which was too terribly dis- 
tion that made the trembling victim close his ; tinct those of his wife and children. And yet 
eyes, and await in breathless terror the doom ;he could not fly to their relief, nor, strange in- 
that now seemed inevitable. The s1obber, ability, make himself heard. But the crisis 
however, appeared in no hurry to consummate } was near at hand. The door suddenly gave 
the murderous deed; but stood, it seemed to} way, and the flames rushed in, seizing fiercely, 
Governor Tenderheart, for almost an age, with {and with devouring eagerness, upon every thing 








the cold barrel of the weapon pressing hard i 


n the room. Governor Tenderheart was soon 


against his ear. At last, the instrument of}surrounded by the raging element, and all 
death was slowly removed, leaving the gover- }chance of escape cut off. The fire was already 
nor as perfectly helpless as if a ball had gonejupon his garments, when, with a terrible 
through his head—fear had utterly paralyzed } scream, he sprung from his chair, breaking the 
him. The robber then took a small but strong } bonds that had held him fast, as if they were 
cord with which he had provided himself, and } lighter than gossamer. 


after having tied the old man’s hands behind 


Instantly all was changed as by magic. 


him, bound him firmly to the chair in which ;The governor was, indeed, in his study, and 
he was seated. This done, with another smile }standing on the floor. But it was daylight, 
of malignant triumph, he lifted his lantern;and everything around him undisturbed by 
from the floor, and proceeding to the secretary, fire or robber. On glancing out of the win- 
rifled it of several hundred dollarsin notes and ; dow, he pereeived, by the position of the sun, 


gold, and then quickly left the room. 
For a few minutes after the robber had left 


that the day was declining. 


*‘And can ‘this be all a dream?’’ he said, 


the apartment in which he had found the gov-{clasping his hands together, and looking 
ernor, all was still. This silence was suddenly ; around, half fearfully, to see if there were not 
broken by a wild scream of terror from the old {really attached to the chair the broken cords 
man’s daughter, a lovely girl, just blushing; with which he had been bound. But there 
into sweet seventeen, accompanied with agoni-}were no indications visible of the imaginary 
zing cries to her father for help. But she cried } violence that had been done to him. 





in vain. He was unable to move from his 


Still, so distinct were all the incidents of his 


position. Gradually these cries became more} fearful dream upon his mind, that he pulled 
and more feeble, and evidently came from a} the bell with a strong and nervous jerk. 


greater and greater distance. The robber was 


‘Has any one been to see me, since dinner?” 


carrying off his child! It was all in vain that} he asked of the servant who answered this 
he streve to extricate himself, or endeavored to’ summons. 
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~ «No, sir,” was the prompt reply. 
“Not an old man?” 


“No, sir.” 

‘«‘Nor an old woman?” 

“No, sir.” 

“That will do. You can go, Thomas.” 


And, as Governor Tenderheart said this, he 
sunk down into his great arm-chair, and re- 
mained for nearly half an hour lost in a deep 
reverie. 

On the next morning, when the mother of 
Godfrey Glitner presented herself and her peti- 
tion, the governor said ‘‘No,” in a tone and 
with a manner that at once extinguished hope 
in the mind of the humble and distressed 
petitioner. 

From that day not a single criminal was 
pardoned by Governor Tenderheart. If, for a 
moment, the kinder feelings of his nature 
began to influence he thought of Godfrey Glit- 
ner, and his terrible dream, and became as 
stern and immovable as before. 





PARABLES. 


FROM THE GERMAN.—BY LUCY LARCOM. 


THE BLOSSOMS AND THE LEAVES. 

When the blossoms turned pale and dropped 
from the trees, in May, the leaves said, 

“Weak, useless things! No sooner born, 
than they begin to droop; while we, how firmly 
we withstand the glow of summer, and con- 
tinually grow broader, and brighter, and richer, 
until, after long months of service, when the 
fairest fruits have been given to the earth, we 
are shrouded with gorgeous colors, and knelled 
to rest by the booming thunder of the 
storm!” 

But the fallen blossoms answered, ‘‘We 
dropped willingly, to make room for the fruits 
we bore.” 

Ye silent, good men, all unnoticed, or soon 
lost from sight in your obscure dwellings, ye 
little esteemed by the learned, ye virtuous 
heroes without names in history, and ye too, 
unknown mothers! be not dismayed when the 
proud look scornfully down upon you from 
their high places of state, from their mountains 
ot gold, from their triumphal arches raised 
over fields enriched with the blood of battle- 
victims;—be not dismayed! ye are the blos- 
soms! 

RICHTER. 














THE ROSE. 

' “I see all the flowers around me wither and 
die; and yet you always call me the fading 
and perishing rose. Ungrateful man! Do I 
not make my short existence pleasant enough 
to you? And do I not also bequeath to you at 
my death, refreshing essences, healing oint- 
ments and sweet odors? And yet I hear you 
always saying, always singing, ‘Alas! the 
fading and perishing rose!”’ 

Thus complained the queen of flowers upon 
her throne, perhaps in the first consciousness 
of her decaying beauty. 

A maiden standing by heard her, and said: 
“Do not be angry with us, sweet rose; call 
not that ingratitude, which is higher love,— 
the wish of yearning tenderness We see all 
the flowers around us die, and think of it as 
their unavoidable fate; but thee, their queen, 
thee alone we count worthy of that immor- 
tality which we desire for thee. Since our 
wishes are vain, permit to us the complaint 
with which, in grieving for thee, we mourn 
also for ourselves. 

‘‘We compare the youth, beauty and joy of 
our lives to thee; and because they, like thee, 
pass away, we are always saying, always 
singing, 

«Alas! the fading and perishing rose!’ ” 

—_— HERDER. 
THE SHEEP, 

When Jupiter celebrated his marriage-feast, 
and all the animals brought offerings to him, 
Juno noticed the absence of the sheep. 

“‘Where lingers the sheep?” she inquired. 
«‘Why does he neglect to bring us his well- 
meant gift?” 

‘‘Be not offended, goddess,” replied one; “I 
saw the sheep to-day; he was moaning aloud, 
overcome with sorrow!” 

‘‘And why did he mourn?” asked the god- 
dess, with a softened heart. 

“He said, ‘Poorest of all creatures am I. 
Neither wool nor milk have I now; what can I 
offer to Jove? Shall I only appear before him 
without a gift? Rather will I go and beseech 
the shepherd to make of me a burnt-offering to 
him.’ ” 

Just then the smoke of the sacrificed sheep 
ascended with his prayer, like a sweet odor, 
through the clouds. 

And now would Juno for the first time have 
wept, if tears might moisten an immortal eye. 

LESSING. 
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THE TOUCAN. 


The above engraving represents a group of 
various species of the Toucan,—a bird, as will 
be perceived, of very remarkable formation. 
The enormous beak is nearly as long as the 
body; and this circumstance has given rise to 
the belief that the toucan is greatly embar- 
rassed by this extraordinary provision of na- 
ture, and rendered incapable of those active 
movements which so peculiarly distinguish the 
feathered race. If the beak, indeed, were con- 
structed in that solid manner which we ordi- 
narily observe in birds of prey, and in those 
who live upon hard substances, we should not 
be surprised to find so considerable an appen- 
dage weighing down the unfortunate bird’s 
head, and unfitting it for upward flight, or 
even for ordinary vision, excepting in one di- 
rection. In that case the toucan must have 
been doomed to a grovelling life upon the earth, 
perpetually striving to use its brilliant wings, 
and longing to search for food amongst the 
high branches of fruit- bearing trees,—but striv- 
ing and longing in vain. This would not have 
been in conformity with the usual harmony 
of nature; and, therefore, in spite of its 
enormous beak, we find the toucans flying as 
nimbly as any other bird from tree to tree— 
perching on the summits of the very highest— 
searching for fruit with restless activity—pur- 
suing small birds which, it is now ascertained, 
form part of their food—and defending their 
young with unremitting vigilance against ser- 
pents, monkeys, and other enemies. All these 
fanctions of their existence could not have been 
performed if the specific gravity of the beak 
were equal to its dimensions. But it is not so. 
As compared, in specific gravity, with the beak 
of a hawk for instance, the beak of the toucan 
may be said to stand in the same relation to it 
as a piece of pumice-stone to a piece of granite. 
The exterior of the beak is a spongy tissue, 
presenting a number of cavities, formed by ex- 
tremely thin plates, and covered with a hard 
coat scarcely thicker. This remarkable beak 
forms almost as curious and wonderful an ex- 
ample of peculiar organization as the trunk of 
the elephant. We are not so intimately ac- 
quainted with its uses; but there can be no 
doubt that theinstrument is admirably adapted 
to the necessities of the toucan’s existence. 

The toucans, as well as the aracaris, which 
they greatly resemble, are found in the warmest 
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parts of South America. Their plumage is 
brilliant; and their feathers have been employed 
as ornaments of dress by the ladies of Brazil 
and Peru. Several specimens have been kept 
alive in England. Mr. Broderip, in the Zoolo- 
gical Journal for January, 1825, has given an 
interesting account of a specimen ina small 
menagerie, whose habits he watched with 
great care. By this examination the fact was 
established that the toucan ordinarily feeds on 
small birds. The toucan in question, upon a 
goldfinch being put into his cage, would in- 
stantly kill it by a squeeze of his bill, and then 
deliberately pull his prey to pieces, swallowing 
every portion, not excepting the beak and the 
legs. Mr. Broderip states that the toucan ap- 
peared to derive the greatest satisfaction from 
the act of eating, which he ascribes to the pe- 
culiar sensibility of the internal part of the 
beak. He never used his foot except to con- 
fine his prey on the perch; the beak was the 
only instrument employed in tearing it to 
pieces. It appears, also, that this bird sub- 
jects some of its food to a second mastication 
by its beak, in a manner somewhat resembling 





; the similar action in ruminating animals. 





TO MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


The hay is carried; and the Hours 
Snatch, as they pass, the linden-flow’rs; 
And children leap to pluck a spray 
Bent earthward, and then run away. 
Park-keeper! catch me those grave thieves 
About whose frocks the fragrant leaves, 
Sticking and fluttering here and there, 
No false nor faltering witness bear. 

I never view suah scenes as these, 

In grassy meadow girt with trees, 
But comes a thought of her who now 
Sits with serenely patient brow 
Amid deep sufferings: none hath told 
More pleasant tales to young and old. 
Fondest was she of Father Thames, 
But rambled to Hellenic streams; 
Nor even there could any tell 

The country’s purer charms so well 


As Mary Mitford. 
Verse! go forth 


And breathe o’er gentle breasts her worth. 
Needless the task !—but should she see 
One hearty wish from you and me, 

A moment’s pain it may assuage— 

A roseleaf on the couch of Age. 
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A GHOST STORY. 


|The following amusing ghost story is re- 
lated in William Howitt’s ‘Rural Life in Eng- 
land,’’ a new edition of which has just been 
published by Parry & M’Millan, of this city.] 

Imagine one or two unprotected women sit- 
ting by the fire of a lone house, on a winter's 
evening, with a consciousness of the insecurity 
of their situation upon them. How instinct 
with danger becomes everything, every move- 
ment, every sound!—the stirring of the trees— 
the whispering of the wind—the rustling of a 
leaf—the cry of a bird. They are not wishing 
to listen, but cannot help it; they are all sense; 
all eye and ear. A foot is heard without, and 
is lost again! A face is suddenly placed 
against a pane in the window! the latch of the 
door is slowly raised in their sight, or the click 
of one is heard where it is not seen. Imagine 
this, and you imagine what has thrilled 
through the heart and frozen the blood of 
many a tenant of a solitary house. 

These are not the least of the causes that 
contribute to produce that timidity of disposi- 
tion which belong to many country people. 
My grandfather’s house was such a place. It 
stood in a solitary valley, with a great wood 
flanking the northern side. It had all sorts of 
legends and superstitions hanging about it. 
This field, and that lane, and one chamber or 
outbuilding or another, had a character that 
made them all hermetically sealed to a human 
foot after dark-hour, as it is there called. My 
grandmother was a bold woman, in some re- 
spects, but these fears were perfectly triumph- 
ant over her; and she had, on one occasion, 
met with an incident which did not make her 
feel very comfortable alone in her house in the 
daytime. An Ajax of a woman once besieged 
her when left entirely by herself; who, finding 
the doors secured against her, began smashing 
the window with her fists, as with two sledge- 
hammers, and declared she would wash her 
hands in her heart’s blood. 

My grandfather, too, had had a little adven- 
ture, which jast served to show what courage 
he had, or rather had not. In that primitive 
time and place, if a tailor were wanted, he did 
not do his work at his own house, but came to 
that of his employer, and there worked, day 
after day, till the job was finished; that is, till 
all making and mending that could possibly 
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be found about the house, by a general exami- 
nation of garments, was completed. He then 
adjourned to another house, and so went the 
round of the parish. I know not whether the 
tailors of those primitive times were as philo- 
sophical as Heinrich Johann Jung Stilling, and 
his fellows of Germany, who thus went from 
house to house, and both there, with their em- 
ployers, and on Sundays when they wandered 
into the woods, held the most interesting con- 
versations on religion, philosophy, and litera- 
ture; if this were the case, our country tailors 
have very much retrograded; and yet it would 
almost seem so, for my grandfather was pas- 
sionately fond of Paradise Lost, and on a ter- 
ribly snowy day had been reading it all day to 
the tailor, who had established himself by the 
parlor fire, with sll his implements and work 
before him. He had been thus employed; but 
the tailor was gone, and the old gentleman, 
having supped, dropped asleep on the sofa. 
When he awoke, it was late in the night; no 
one had ventured to disturb him, but all had 
gone to bed. The house was still; the fire 
burning low; but he had scarcely become 
aware of his situation before he was aware 
also of the presence of some one. As he lay, 
he saw a man step out of the next room into 
the one in which he was. The man imme 
diately caught sight of the old gentleman, and 
suddenly stopped, fixing his eyes upon him; 
and, perhaps, to ascertain whether he were 
asleep, he stepped back and drew himself up 


in the shadow of the clock-case. The old gen- | 


tleman slowly raised himself up, without a 
word, keeping his eyes fixed on the shadow of 
the clock-case till he had gained his feet, when 
with a hop-stride-and-jump he cleared the floor, 
and flew up stairs at three steps at a time. 
Here he raised a fierce alarm, crying— 

“There is a sturdy rogue in the house! 
there is a sturdy rogue in the house!” 

But this alarm, instead of getting anybody 
up, only kept them faster in bed. Neither 
man, woman, nor child, would stir; neither 
son, nor servant, except to bolt every one his 
own chamber door. In the morning, they 
found the thief had taken himself off through a 
window, with the modest loan of a piece of 
bacon. 

This house, however, was not quite out of 
hearing of neighbors. Beyond the wood was a 
Village, thence called Wood-end; and a large 
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’ horn was hung in the kitchen at the Fall—so 
this house was named, which was blown on 
any occasion of alarm, and brought the in- 
habitants of the Wood-end thither speedily. 
The cowardice which had grown upon this 
family in such matters—for in others they 
were as bold as lions, and one son was actually 
killed in a duel—was become so notorious, 
that it once brought a good joke upon them. 
The farm servants were sitting, after their 
day’s labor, by the kitchen fire, at the close of 
a winter’s day. Preparation was making for 
tea, and there were some of those rich tea- 
cakes, which wealthy country ladies know so 
well how to make, in the act of buttering. 
How, I dare say that the sight of those deli- 
cious cakes set the mouths of all those hearty 
workmen a-watering; but there was a cunning 
rogue of a lad amongst them, who immediately 
conceived the felicitous design of getting pos- 
session of them. It is only necessary to say 
that his name was Jack; for all Jacks have a 
spice of roguery in them. Jack was just cogi- 
tating on’ this enterprise, when his mistress 
said— 

“Jack, those sheep in the Hard-meadow 
have not been seen to-day. Your legs are 
younger than anybody else’s; so up and count 
them before you go to bed; it is moonlight.” 

Jack, whose blood, after the chill of the day, 
was circulating most luxuriously in his veins 
before that warm hearth, felt inwardly cha- 
grined that so many lubberly fellows should be 
passed over, and this unwelcome business be 
put upon him. 

“Ay,” thought he, ‘‘they may talk of young 
legs, but mistress knows very well that none 
of those burly fellows dare go all the way to 
the Hard-meadow, to-night — through the 
dingle; over the brook; and past the hovel 
where old Chalkings was found dead, last 
August, with his hand still holding fast his 
tramp-basket, though his clothes were rotten 
on his back! No; Jack must trudge, though 
the old gentleman himself were in the way!” 

This persuasion furnished him at once with 
a scheme of revenge, and of coming at the tea- 
cakes. He, therefore, rose slowly, and with 
well-feigned reluctance; put on his clouted 
shoes, which he had put off to indulge his feet 
with their acustomed portion of liberty and 
warmth before he went to bed; and folding 
round him a sack-bag, the common mantle and 








dreadnaught of carters and farmers in wet or 
cold weather, he went out. Instead of march- 
ing off to the Hard-meadow, however, of 
which he had not the most remote intention, 
he went leisurely round to the front door, 
which he knew would be unfastened; for what 
inhabitants of an old country-house would 
think of fastening doors till bedtime? He en- 
tered quietly; ascended the front stairs; and 
reaching a large, old, oaken chest which stood 
on the landing-place, all carved and adorned 
with minster-work, he struck three bold 
strokes on the lid with a pebble, which he had 
picked up in the yard for the purpose. 

At the sound, up started every soul in the 
kitchen. 

«What is that?” said every one, at once, in 
consternation. 

The mistress ordered the maid to run and 
see; but the maid declared that she would not 
go for the world. 

“Go you, then, Betty cook—go, Joe—go, 
Harry!” 

No; neither Betty, Joe, Harry, nor anybody 
else, would stir a foot. They all stood together 
aghast, when a strange rumbling and grinding 
sound assailed their ears. It was Jack rub- 
bing the pebble a few times over the carved lid 
of the chest. This was too much for endu- 
rance. A great fellow, in a paroxysm of ter- 
ror, snatched down the horn from its nail, and 
blew a tremendous blast. It was not long 
neither before its effect was seen. The people 
of Wood-end came running in a wild troop, 
armed with brooms, pitchforks, spits, scythes, 
and rusty swords. They were already assured 
by the dismal blast of the horn that something 
fearful had occurred, but the sight of the 
white faces of the family made them grow 
white, too. 

‘What is the matter! 
in Heaven’s name?” 

“Qh! such sounds, such rumblings, some- 
where upstairs!’’ 

In the heat of the moment, if heat it could 
be called, it was resolved to move in a body to 
the mysterious spot. Swords, seythes, pitch- 
forks, fell into due rank; candles were held by 
trembling hands; and, in a truly fearful pha- 
lanx, they marched across the sitting-room 
and reached the stair-foot. Here was a sudden 
pause; for there seemed to be heavy footsteps 
actually descending. They listened—tramp! 


What is the matter, 
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tramp! it was true; and back fled the whole 
armed and alarmed troop into the kitchen, and 
banged the door after them. What was now 
to be done? Everything which fear could sug- 
gest or terror could enact was done. They 
were on the crisis of flying out of the house, 
and taking refuge at Wood-end, when Jack 
was heard cheerfully whistling as if returning 
from the field. Jack had made the tramp upon 
the stairs; for, hearing the sound of the horn, 
and the approach of many feet below, he 
thought it was time to be going; and had the 
armed troop been courageous enough, they 
would have taken him in the act. But their 
fears saved both him and his joke. He came 
up with 4 well-affected astonishment at seeing 
such a body of wild and strangely-armed folk. 

«What is the matter?’ exclaimed Jack; and 
the matter was detailed by a dozen voices, and 
with a dozen embellishments. ‘‘Pshaw!” said 
Jack, ‘‘it is all nonsense, I know. It is a horse 
kicking in the stable; or a cat that has 
chucked a tile out of the gutter, or something. 
Give me a candle; I durst go!” 

A candle was readily put into his hands, 
and he marched off, all following him to the 
foot of the staircase, but not a soul daring to 
mount a single step after him. Up Jack went. 

«‘Why,”’ he shouted, ‘‘here’s nothing!” 

“Qh!” they cried from below, “look under 
thé beds; look into the closets, and look into 
every imaginable place.” 

Jack went very obediently, and duly and 
successively returned a shout, that there was 
nothing; it was all nonsense! At this, there 
was more fear and consternation than ever. A 
thief might have been tolerated; but these su- 
pernatural noises! Who was to sleep in such 
a house? There was nothing for it, however, 
but for them to adjourn and move to the 
kitchen, and talk it all over; and to torture it 
into a thousand forms; and exaggerate it into 
something unprecedentedly awful and ominous. 
The Wood-endians were regaled with a good 
portion of brown-stout; thanked for their 
valuable services, and they set off. The family 
was left alone. 

‘‘Mistress,” said Jack, “‘now you’d better 
get your tea; I am sure you must want it.” 

“Nay, Jack,” said she, “I have had my tea: 
no tea for me to-night. I haven’t a heart like 
thee, Jack; take my share and welcome.” 

Jack sate down with the servant maids, and 





talked of this strange affair, which he per- 
sisted in calling ‘‘all nonsense,” and devoured 
the cakes, which he had determined to win. 
Many a time did he laugh in his sleeves as he 
heard this “great fright,’’ as it came to be 
called, talked over, and painted in many new 
colors, by the fireside; but he kept his counsel 
strictly while he continued to live there: for he 
knew a terrible castigation would be the sure 
consequence of a disclosure; but, after he 
quitted the place, he made a full and merry 
confession to his new comrades, and occasioned 
one long laughter to run all the country round. 
The people of the Fall, backed by the Wood- 
endians, persisted that the noises were some- 
thing supernatural, and that this was an after- 
invention of Jack’s, to disgrace them; but Jack 
and the public continued to have the laugh on 
their side. 





THE CRIMEA. 


The Crimea, the Sauric Chersonesus of the 
Greeks, is a peninsula of nearly the size of 
Sicily, bathed on one side by the Black Sea, on 
the other by the sea of Azof, and extending 
thirty-five leagues from north to south, or from 
Precop to Cape Saritsch, and fifty leagues from 
Cape Karan-Roum on the Black Sea to that of 
Jenikale, on the sea of Azof, comprising in 
this breadth the eastern part of the Orimea, 
called the peninsula of Kertsche. The Crimea 














is united to Russia only by the narrow isth- 


mus of Precop, @ quarter of a league in | 


breadth. This isthmus has been traversed 
from very ancient times by a wide and deep 
ditch, bordered by a strong wall. A circular 
branch of this wall encloses the ramparts of 
Precop, a very stromg place, where the Tar- 
tars sustained two memorable sieges against 
the Russians, who finally obtained possession 
of the place under the reign of Catharine II. 
The fortifications are still standing, but the 
depopulated city does not contain more than 
three or four thousand inhabitants. 

The southern portion of the Crimea, com- 
prising about one-third, is mountainous. This 
section offers admirable sites, fertile valleys, 
and a delicious climate. The remaining two- 
thirds are a continuation of the immense steppe 
which constitutes almost the whole of Southern 
Russia, from Odessa to beyond Astrakan. In 
the Orimea, some parts of the steppe are covered 
with a dense herbage, and the soil is suited to 
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resque and charming which the fancy can 
picture.” 

All the cities of this coast, Aloupka, Yalta, 
Aloutscha, &c., are embellished with cottages, 
chateaux, and parks, where the Russian nobles 
and the rich merchants come to pass the delle 
saison, happy to quit the burning rocks of Se- 
bastopol, the steppes of Odessa, of Cherson, or 
Koubau, and to find shades, living fountains 
and rare fruits. 

Steamboats transport them yearly to these 
shores. The greater part of the beautiful plea- 
sure houses belong to the merchants of Odessa, 
who will suffer great privations during the 
war, by being compelled to pass their summer 
in the midst of whirlwinds of dust, which the 
winds of the steppe drive unceasingly into this 








the growth of cereals, wherever there are inha- 
bitants to till it. In other parts, the herbage 
is rare and stunted, presenting only a kind of 
down; in others still, the soil is covered with a 
sort of down and gravel, which renders it 
wholly unfit for tillage. 

The winters of this region are very rigorous 
on account of the icy winds from the north of 
Asia. During the summer, the steppe is 
parched by the heat; vegetation is everywhere 
withered; the few watercourses are dried up, 
and the traveller sees no shade as far as the 
eye can reach. 

On passing from the steppe to the moun-! 
tainous region, one is struck by the unexpect- j 
ed contrasts of its aspects, especially as he de- ; 








scends towards the sea. There, smiling and 
picturesque valleys offer landscapes, which may 
be compared with the most charming valleys 
of Switzerland, and which possess the advan- 
tage of a mild climate. 

Upon the southern descent of the mountains, 
sheltered from the wasting winds of the north, 
the country assumes an enchanting character. 
Here all the varieties of fruit trees which are 
known to us, produce fruits of excellent qual- 
ity. Here trees flourish which belong only to 
the south of Europe, such as the laurel, the 
olive, the fig, the aloes, and even the cactus ra- 
quette. 

These thirty leagues of coast are the finest 
of all the conquests of the Russians in the 
south of their empire, and the only region 
which offers a really temperate climate. This 
coast may be compared to those of Nice, and 
of the department of the Var. The learned 
professor Pallis, to whom the empress Catha- 
rine gave, in recompense for his labors, an 
estate in the Orimea, where he ended his days, 
thus describes the beauty of these sites, which 
he had constantly in view: 

“In these beautiful valleys, fruit trees of 
every kind are the most common of the forest, 
or rather the forest is but a garden, left to it- 
self. Vines, wildor cultivated, climb to the tops 
of the highest trees, forming natural bowers 
and garlands. The union of this beautiful 
verdure with the wild aspect which the rocks 
everywhere present, the fountains and the 
cascades which murmur on all sides; in fine, 
the views of the sea with its boundless dis- 
tances, render these valleys the most pictu- 














great city. 

Sebastopol is not in this fortunate region, 
although not very far from it. The chain of 
mountains falls off towards the west, in the di- 
rection of Sebastopol, and presents only hills 
and slight elevations. Sebastopol is not, there- 
fore, sheltered like the southern coast. The 
cold is, however, less severe than in the centre 
of the Crimea, and the port does not freeze in 
winter like that of Odessa. 


NO JEWELLED BEAUTY. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


No jewelled Beauty is my Love, 
Yet in her earnest face 

There’s such a world of tenderness, 
She needs no other grace. 

Her smiles, and voice, around my life, 
In light and music twine, 

And dear, oh very dear to me, 
Is this sweet Love of mine. 

Oh, joy! to know there’s one fond heart, 
Beats ever true to me: 

It sets mine leaping like a lyre, 
In sweetest melody; 

My soul up-springs, a Deity! 
To hear her voice divine, 

And dear, oh! very dear to me, 
Is this sweet Love of mine. 


If ever I have sigh’d for wealth, 
?T was all for her, I trow; 

And if I win Fame’s victor-wreath, 
T’ll twine it on her brow. 

There may be forms more beautiful, 
And souls of sunnier shine, 

But none, oh! none so dear to me, 
As this sweet Love of mine. 
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GEORGE THE THIRD AND THE 
DYING GYPSY. 


[Mr. Orabbe relates the following singular 
and affecting anecdote:—] 

George III. being out one day hunting, the 
chase lay through the skirts of the forest. The 
stag had been hard run, and, to escape the 
@ogs, had crossed the river in a deep part. 
The dogs could not be brought to follow; and 
it became necessary, in order to come up with 
it, to make a circuitous route along the banks 
of the river, through some thick and trouble- 
some underwood. The roughness of the 
ground, the long grass, and frequent thickets, 
obliged the sportsmen to separate from each 
other; each one endeavoring to make the best 
and speediest route he could. Before they had 
reached the end of the forest, the king’s horse 
manifested signs of fatigue and uneasiness; so 
much so, that his majesty resolved upon yield- 








ing the pleasures of the chase to those of com- 
passion for his horse. With this view, he 
turned down the first avenue of the forest, and 
determined on riding quietly to the oaks, there 
to wait for some of his attendants. The king 
had only proceeded a few yards, when, instead 
of the cry of the hounds, he fancied he heard 
the cry of human distress. As he rode for- 
ward, he heard it more distinctly — 

“Oh! my mother! my mother! God pity 
and bless my poor mother!” 

The curiosity and kindness of the sovereign 
led him instantly to the spot. It was a little 
green plot on one side of the forest, where was 
spread on the grass, under a branching oak, a 
little pallet, half covered with a kind of tent; 
and a basket or two with some packs lay on 
the ground at a few paces distant from the 
tent. Near to the root of the tree, he'observed 
a little, swarthy girl, about eight years of age, 
on her knees, praying, while her little, black 
eyes ran down with tears. Distress of any 
kind was always relieved by his majesty, for 
he had a heart which melted at human woe. 

“What, my child, is the cause of your | 
weeping?”’ he asked. ‘For what do you 
pray?” 

The little creature at first started; then rose 
from her knees, and, pointing to the tent, 
said— 

“Oh! sir, my dying mother!” 





“‘What?”’ said his majesty, dismounting, 


and fastening his horse up to the branches of 
the oak, ‘what, my child? tell me all about 
it. ” 

The little creature now led the king to the 
tent, where lay, partly covered, a middle-aged 
female gypsy, in the last stages of a decline, 
and in the last moments of life. She turned 
her dying eyes expressively to the royal visitor, 
then looked up to heaven, but not a word did 
she utter; the organs of speech had ceased 
their office; “the silver cord was loosed, and 
the wheel broken at the cistern.’’ The little 
girl then wept aloud, and, stooping down, 
wiped the dying sweat from her mother’s face. 
The king, much affected, asked the child her 
name, and of her family, and how long her 
mother had been ill. Just at that moment, 
another gypsy girl, much older, came out of 
breath to the spot. She had been to the town 
of W——, and brought some medicine for her 
dying mother. Observing a stranger, she 
courtesied modestly, and hastening to her mo- 
ther, knelt down by her side, kissed her pallid 
lips, and burst into tears. 

‘‘What, my dear child,” said his majesty, 
“can be done for you?”’ 

“Oh! sir,” she replied, “my dying mother 
wanted a religious person to teach her, and to 
pray with her, before she died. I ran all the 
way, before it was light, this morning, to 
W—, and asked for a minister; but no one 
could I get to come with me to pray with my 
dear mother!”’ 


The dying woman seemed sensible of what ° 


her daughter was saying, and her countenance 
was much agitated. The air was again rent 
with the cries of the distressed daughters. The 
king, full of kindness, instantly endeavored to 
comfort them. He said— 

“I am @ minister, and God has sent me to 
instruct and comfort your mother.’’ 

He then sat down on a pack by the side of 
the pallet, and, taking the hand of the dying 
gypsy, discoursed on the demerit of sin and 
the nature of redemption. He then pointed 
her to Obrist, the all-sufficient Saviour. 
While doing this, the poor creature seemed to 
gather consolation and hope; her eyes sparkled 
with brightness, and her countenance became 
animated. She looked up—she smiled; but it 
was the last smile: it was the glimmering of 
expiring nature. As the expression of peace, 
however, remained strong in her countenance, 
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it was not till some time had elapsed that they 


perceived the struggling spirit had left mor- 
tality. 

It was at this moment that some of his ma- 
jesty’s attendants, who had missed him at the 
chase, and had been riding through the forest 
in search of him, rode up, and found him com- 
forting the afflicted gypsies. It was an affect- 
ing sight, and worthy of everlasting record in 
the annals of kings. 

He now rose up, put some gold into the 
hands of the afflicted girls, promised them his 
protection, and bade them look to Heaven. 
He then wiped the tears from his eyes, and 
mounted his horse. His attendants, greatly 
affected, stood in silent admiration. Lord 
L— was going to speak, but his majesty, 
turning to the gypsies, and, pointing to the 
breathless corpse, and to the weeping girls, 
said, with strong emotion— 

“Who, my lord, who, thinkest thou, was 
neighbor unto these?”’ 


PENNY MICROSCOPES. 


There is @ man who sometimes stands in 
Leicester Square; who sells microscopes at a 
penny each. They are made of a common 
pill-box; the bottom taken out, and a piece of 
window-glass substituted. A small eye-hole 
is bored in the lid, and thereon is placed the 
lens, the whole apparatus being painted black. 
Upon looking through one of these microscopes 
I was surprised to find hundreds of creatures, 
apparently the size of earth-worms, swimming 
about in all directions; yet on the object-glass 
nothing could be seen but a small speck of 
flour and water, conveyed there on the end of 
& lucifer-match from a common inkstand, 
which was nearly full of this vivified paste. 
Another microscope exhibited a single repre- 
sentative of the animal kingdom showing his 
impatience of imprisonment by kicking vigo- 
_ rously. Though I must confess to a shudder, 
I could not help admiring the beauties of con- | 
struction in this little monster, which, if at) 
liberty, would have excited murderous feelings, | 
unfavorable to the prolongation of its existence. } 
The sharp-pointed mouth, with which he} 
works his diggings; his :ide-claws, wherewith } 
to hold on while at work; and his little heart, | 
pulsating slowly but forcibly, and sending 5 
stream of blood down the large vessel in the} 
centre of his white and transparent body, could} 











also be seen and wondered at. When the 
stock of this sort of game runs short, a com- 
mon carrot-seed is substituted; which, when 
looked at through a magnifier, is marvellously 
like an animal having a thick body and nume- 
rous legs projecting from the sides; so like an 
animal that it has been mistaken by an enthu- 
siastic philosopher for an animal created in, or 
by, a chemical mixture in conjunction with 
electricity. 

I bought several of these microscopes, deter- 
mined to find out how all this could be done 
fora penny. An eminent microscopist exa- 
mined them, and found that the magnifying 
power was twenty diameters. The cost of a 
lens made of glass, of such a power, would be 
from three to four shillings. How, then, could 
the whole apparatus be made for a single 
penny? A penknife revealed the mystery. 
The pill-box was cut in two, and then it ap- 
peared that the lens was made of Canada bal- 
sam, a transparent gum. The talsam had 
been heated, and carefully dropped into the 
eye-hole of the pill-box. It then assumed the 
proper size, shape, transparency, and polish, 
of a very well-ground glass lens. Our inge- 
nious lens-maker informed me that he had 
been selling these microscopes for fifteen years, 
and that he and his family conjointly make 
them. One child cut out the pill-boxes, an- 
other the gap, another put them together, his 
wife painted them black, and he made the: 
lenses.— Household Words. 





RAIN. 


How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 
In the broad and fiery street, 
Tn the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain! 


How often it clatters along the roofs, 
Like the tramp of hoofs! 
How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout! 
Across the window-pane 
It pours and pours; 
And switt and wide, 
With a muddy tide, 
Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain! 
LonGFELLow. 
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THE CAVE AND FESTIVAL OF SANTA ROSALIA. 


A little to the west of Palermo, and nearly 
at the summit of the lofty and rugged Monte 
Pellegrino, there is a natural grotto or cave of 
considerable extent. Hamilcar Barcas, whose 
Carthaginian soldiers are said to have made a 
barrack-room of the cave, long resisted the 
Romans on this isolated and almost inacces- 
sible height; but it is not from these circum- 
stances that the grotto is dear and sacred to 





the Sicilians. The mouth of the cave no longer 
opens on the mountain's side, but is masked 
and enclosed by a curious church they have 
built round it. Crossing this church, you 
enter a low, narrow vault under the rocks— 
cold and gloomy in the extreme, where silence 
is never broken except by the low whisper- 
ings of the devotees, or the echoes of the 
service in the church. Nearly at the ex- 
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CAR OF SANTA ROSALIA. 


tremity of the cavern there is a beautiful | with a robe of beaten gold. Many valuable 
young maiden in a reclining posture, with her | jewels testify the devotion of successive ages. 

half-closed eyes fixed on the cross. Itis only; ‘The figure represents Santa Rosalia, the 
a statue; but in the dim obscurity, partially | patroness saint of Palermo, who is believed to 
broken by the lights from some small silver ; have lived and died ‘‘in these deep solitudes 
lamps, it looks, at a certain distance, like a {and awful cells.” According to the legend, 
human being in the act of expiring with bea- ; this beautiful virgin was niece to King Wil- 
tific visions of a brighter and happier world ; iam the Good, a prince of the Norman line, 
than this. Even ona nearer approach, when | who reigned in Sicily from A. D. 1150 to 1154, 
the illusion vanishes, the effect of this exquisite ; {and who was succeeded by his son, surnamed 
piece of workmanship is exceedingly touching. | William the Bad, under wiom the island be- 
The delicate beauty and youth of the counte- {came the scene of civil wars and all kinds of 
nance, with its mingled expression of simpli- | iniquities. Even from infancy the young prin- 
city, resignation, and devotion—the flowing ; cess showed symptoms of sanctity; and in the 
lines of the body and limbs, with their soft ‘sixteenth year of her age, seeing the wicked- 
and perfect repose, quite captivate the beholder, ; ness of the world, she deserted it altogether, 
and almost excuse the idolatry of which the jand retired to the solitary mountains. When 
statue is the object. The head and hands are ; she disappeared (in 1159) the people thought 
cut in the finest Parian marble; the rest of the i she had been taken up to heaven, deeming her 
figure is of bronze, gilt, appearing as if covered | soul too pure, and her body too beautiful, to 
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be subjected to the ordinary processes of mor- 
tality. Tradition states, that she at first re- 
tired to a mountain cave at a considerable dis- 
tance; but being disturbed in that retreat, she 
wandered to Monte Pellegrino, and discovering 
this grotto, fixed her residence here as a less 
accessible place. 

Nothing more was heard of her till her 
bones were found, nearly 500 years after her 
disappearance, on the very spot where her 
statue now reposes. A miraele was, of course, 
connected with their discovery. In the year 
1624 Palermo was visited by a dreadful plague, 
which no human means could moderate: a holy 
man had a vision, and he told the people that 
the saint’s bones were lying unhonored in a 
cave near the top of Monte Pellegrino; that if 
they were taken up with due reverence, 
and carried in procession round the walls of 
the city three several times, the plague would 
immediately cease. A deputation was sent to 
the mountain—the bones were found in the 
place indicated—the processions were per- 
formed—the people were cured—and the fair 
Rosalia was elevated to the rank of tutelar 
Saint of Palermo. The bones, preserved in a 
silver box, curiously wrought and enriched with 
jewels, were deposited in the ancient cathedral 
of the city; but proper care was taken of the 
holy grotto, anda magnificent causeway, and 
then a fine road, in terraces, rising above each 
other,.and very properly called La Scala (the 
Stairs,) were made to lead to it, over the 
rugged heights and along the precipices of the 
mountain. Besides the church, a residence 
was built for a few officiating priests, who are 
bound to be constantly on the spot to celebrate 
mass, show the cave, and receive the offerings 
of pilgrims; and in process of time a small 
taverna, or house of entertainment, arose in 
the vicinity, to afford refreshment to the nu- 
merous visiters who generally require it after 
their toilsome ascent. The church, the cave, 
the shrine, are seldom found without kneeling 
devotees. At certain seasons the sailors and 
poor people from Palermo, and the peasantry 
from the neighboring country, flock hither in 
numerous troops, and, according to a practice 
which is general at such places in Italy and 
Sicily, after they have performed their devo- 
tions they give themselves up to enjoyment— 
to feasting and dancing for the rest of the day. 


The view from Monte Pellegrino is at once! 





cheerful, diversified, and sublime, extensive 
and beautiful in its details. The fair city of 
Palermo, with its suburbs, La Bagaria and 
Ii Colle, full of villas and gardens, is close 
under the eye; the upper sides of Mount Etna, 
though at the distance of nearly the whole 
length of the island, are visible; and looking 
seaward, most of the Lipari islands, with the 
ever-smoking cone of Stromboli, are discovered. 

The festival of Santa Rosalia is the most 
splendid religious pageant in Sicily, and ac- 
cording to the Sicilians, whose pride and_boast 
it is, the finest in the world. It is held an- 
nualy at Palermo, in the glowing month of 
July, and lasts five days, the anniversaries of 
the finding of the bones, their transfer from the 
cave to the cathedral, and the three proces- 
sions round the walls of the city. People 
repair to it from all parts of the island, from 
the neighboring coasts of Calabria, and in 
smaller numbers, (which have been increased 
since the establishment of steam-packets) even 
from the city of Naples. A detailed account 
would occupy some considerable space; but the 
principal features of the festival are these: A 
lofty car of an exceedingly elegant form, and 
richly ornamented, is surmounted at more than 
the height of sixty feet by a statue of the 
saint, in silver, and considerably larger 
than life. The car is about sixty-five feet 
long, and thirty feet broad. On seats which 
rise above each other iike stairs, a numerous 
orchestra and vocal performers are disposed in 


rows and in full court dress. This enormous ' 


vehicle is dragged slowly through the centre of 
the town by fifty white oxen. It stops every 
fifty or sixty yards, and at each pause the 
music, which is generally admirable, fills the 
summer air, which is otherwise sweetened by 
incense, and the breath of innumberable 
flowers, that are suspended to the car or scat- 
tered before its path. In the evenings the Cas- 
saro, or principal street, and the long and 
beautiful promenade of the Marina, are splen- 
didly illuminated, and fireworks on a very ex- 
tensive scale are let off. In these arts the 
Palermitans particularly excel. Horse-races 
through the crowded streets, are added to the 
amusements. On the fourth evening the in- 
terior of the fine old cathredal is fiiled with 
one blaze of light; the silver lamps, the wax 
torches, the candelabra, the mirrors, the rich 
hanging draperies of gold and silver tissue, 
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EDEN.—EVENING THOUGHTS. 





and all other accessories, being arranged with 
admirable taste and effect. The festival con- 
dudes on the fifth day with a procession, in 
which the effigies of all the saints in Palermo 
are carried, amidst a deafening noise of drums, 
trumpets, and patereroes. A part of the count- 
less assemblage of people file off from the 
Marina, and take the steep road of Monte Pel 
legrino to the grotto of Santa Rosafia. 





EDEN. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


There is not a rift in the blue sky now, 
Where a million tempests tore it; 
There is not a furrow on Ocean’s brow, 
Tho’ a million years have past o’er it. 
And for all the storms and the strifes that have 
roll’d 
Down the ages grim and gory; 
Earth weareth her pleasant face, as of old, 
And laughs in her morning glory. 
And Man—tho’ he beareth the brand of Sin, 
_ And the flesh and the devil have bound him— 
Hath a spirit within, to old Eden akin, 
Only nurture up Eden around him. 


Oh the cloud may have fall’n on the human 
face, 
And its lordliest beauty blighted; 
For love hath gone out with a dark’ning trace, 
Where the inward glory lighted. 
Yet the old world of love liveth still in the 
heart, 
As we’ve many a sweet revealing: 
And its rich fossil-jewels in tears will up-start 
With the warm flood of holier feeling. 
Ay, Man—tho’ he beareth the brand of Sin, 
And the flesh and the devil have bound him— 
Hath a spirit within, to old Eden akin, 
Only nurture up Eden around him. 


Oh, the terrors, the tortures, the miseries dark— 
That have curst us, and crusht, and cankered! 

Yet, aye, from the Deluge, Humanity’s Ark 
Hath on some serene Ararat anchored. 

Oh the golden chains that link heaven to earth, 
The rusts of all time cannot sever! 

Evil shall die in its own dark dearth, 
And the Good liveth on for ever. 

And Man—tho’ he beareth the brand of Sin, 
And the flesh and the devil have bound him— 

Hath a spirit within, to old Eden.akin, 
Only nurture up Eden around him. 
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EVENING THOUGHTS. 


BY JNO. 8. WELLER. 


As I sit at this quiet, solemn hour of night 
in my easy little cubuculum, many and strange 
thoughts fill the inner chambers of my soul. 
Sad and sweet memories of the past, bright 
sunny spots of yore upon which I love to 
linger, are pointed out by the finger of memo- 
ry as she* leads me by the hand through the 
forgotten paths over which my feet had strayed 
when a child, a boy, a youth—now overgrown 
by the rank herbage of maturer years; and I 
live over in thought again the halcyon hours of 
those long departed days—life’s vernal season. 

It is one of those calm summer nights with 
which we are so often favored in this land of 
Prairie, that we oft forget their ineffable 
beauty and serene sweetness, and gaze with a 
cold indifference upon the Eden by which we 
are surrounded on every hand. It is now that 
nature wears the livery of heaven and assumes 
her blandest smiles—pale Cynthia smiling the 
while through the leafy boughs of the locust, 
shedding a soft and amber lightover the weeping 
flower, reminding them as she journeys on 
that the departed sun will rise again and dry 
away their tears. All the animal tribes of 
earth pour forth one harmonious hymn of re- 
joicing, in the fulness of their exuberant life, 


{to the Source from whence they derive their 


being; all things, from the meanest reptile to 
the highest type of life, render alike to God 
their tribute of praise. I always rejoice at the 
approach of Spring and Summer, and grieve 
over their departure, even as I do over the de- 
cline of these corresponding seasons of my 
life, the latter of which still lingers with me. 
My boyhood days—I love to recall them, and 
imagine myself rejuvenated, while grayhaired 
Time seems to tarry on the way, and smile at 
me as I gather up the toys I had thrown away 
years ago and renew my plays,—sharing the 
same innocent joys, straying amid the same 
flowers that bloomed in Spring, and gathering 
the choicest of their number to decorate the 
flaxen head of a dear little blue-eyed sister, 
the daily companion of my butterfly life I then 
led. 

Then comes the ambitious youth spurning 
everything akin to the juvenilities of life, and 
aspiring for the baubles of fame; he has not 
yet begun his race, the prize is yet to be gained 
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or lost; he longs to be upon the race course} million lips to receive the parting kiss, and 
and mount the steed that shall bear him to} both uttering a tremulous ‘good night,” they 
glory or the grave—the grave of oblivion. } retire to meet each other again in their drgams 
But hold—what spell hath bound the wild} —blessed dreams—“love's young dreams.” 

dreaming child of ambition, and why hath he; These voices of memory, who does not love 
thus soon forgotten the prize—the glory that} to listen to them,‘as they come to us like soft 
might have been his? Ah! even now mv} music, borne upon the evening’s zephyr over 
heart hath redoubled its throbs at the thought. | the still waters of the silent lake? But that 
He who had dreamed of the angel girl, with} dream of love, how soon it was dissipated! 
sweet beaming eyes and golden ringlets float-} Elena, dear Elena, even now I see thy fair 
ing in soft profusion over the alabaster neck,} face beaming in beauty and loveliness still. 
and sylph-like form, all grace, all beauty, all | Thou whom I once loved art now sharing thy 
loveliness itself—hath met on his way to the | life with another. Years have passed since 
temple of fame this fair being—this ideal one) ‘ thou were married, which years have wrought 
for whom he had pined and prayed that God | in thee a change—a sad change; the domestic 
would give him; and she hath smiled upon | cares of life have already chased away the 
him—how sweetly! and spoken to him en- | youth and beauty of thy face, which now 
dearing words which he repeats in his dreams.} wears a haggard, careworn expression; and 
Oh, blessed vision! to be realized—oh! happy. the eyes that dilated with the rapturous thought 
thought, that she may love him, that she may } of a young buoyant spirit, ere blighting sor- 
mingle her sweet life with his, soothing into} row had touched thee, are now, alas, lustre- 
gentleness the asperities of his nature, and} less and dim. God be with thee, Elena, in 





teaching him by her own example to look up- 
ward to God in every action of his life, when 


he should be called to his rest, weave garlands } 





all the trying hours of life, and be a lamp to 
thy feet in the darkest night. 
Then I find myself sad and repining, brooding 


cogksms «2 


of flowers ‘to adorn the Ohristian soul—the } over the past which promised so much, and ful- 
beauteous form of her beloved. filled so little. What I had prayed and craved 

Now hope tells her flattering tale, and fancy ; for, seemed cruelly snatched from me—the cup 
with her arch smile whispers something about | was dashed from my lips, ere I had sipped its 
moonlight walks, with her reclining upon his} nectarian juice. Then came repentance and 
arm, holding the while a low tete-a- tete—an} shame for my folly, and resolutions to be 





A ; 
interchange of long pent up thoughts a 
3 


feelings that have craved expression,—when 


wiser and better in the future, and not to give 


myself up to the charms and pleasure of this 


he would unfold to her his full heart rich with} life. 


unbought affection, and love given of God. 
And while holding her pretty hand in his, how 
he would tell her of happy days to come, when 
their spirits should be blended as one, and how 
he had chosen a star in the sidereal vault of 
heaven and “blessed it in the name of her fair 
face.” And while reading the poetry of her 
soft expressive eyes, ready to melt in tears at 
the touch of wrong—how he would hang 
upon the eloquence of her silver voice as she 
responded to his glowing words, and told by 
her blushes how deeply she loved him. But 
soon they must part and the spell broken— 
time waits for none—the dead hour of night 
comes on—a lingering walk and they are at 
the threshold of her home. He opens the gate 
with a trembling, nervous hand, then a pause 
—she divines his wish, bends forward with a 





graceful ease, turns her blushing face and ver- 


The divine truths of God and His creation 
began to steal in and descend upon my spirit, 
as dew upon the parched earth after a hot 
summer day, giving it a new and better life. 
The hitherto complicated and mysterious me- 
chanism of the universe resolved itself into a 
perfect system of infinite order, symmetry and 
beauty. All the dispensations of the Divine 
Providence became more and more manifest in 
every occurrence of my life. All things were 
overruled for the best. The Lord was my 
keeper, I should not want. Here was an in- 
ward joy that bore me above the darkness of 
Egyptian night into the serene and pure light 
of Heaven. Like a child that wearies of its 
toys and turns away to weep upon its mother’s 
breast, so I turned from the vanities of earth 
and gave vent to my sorrowing heart, even as 
the beloved disciple John, who wept upon the 
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bosom of the Lord. Death had lost its sting 
and the grave its terrors. It was no longer 
veiled in mystery, no longer a dark chimera; 
the sable folds that envelope the grave were 
torn away, the path that led to it wound its 
way through umbrageous groves and emerald 
fields, and the roses of Eden bloomed.upon its 
border, for it was the portal to eternity—the 
gate of paradise. I no longer heard in spectre 
dreams, the measured tramp of weary feet 
echoing through the solemn avenues leading 
to the city of the dead, nor did I dread the 
hour when it should be my turn to pass the 
dreamy lane! 

I saw the pale-faced sufferer on his dying 
bed, watched the fearful struggle—the last 
effort of the spirit to free itself from the cum- 
brous clay, when like a vanquished warrior 
the body resigned its captive soul to the care 
and keeping of those who waited its coming 
into the spiritual world. In all this there 
was no death. It was but the resurrection 
- morn, when the indwelling man should be 
ushered into a world of life and living realities ; 
of which this world was but the outbirth. 

I*visited the cemetery and stood above the 
mausoleums of those once dear, once loved and 
cherished. Here perchance was the grave of a 
sister, a dear gazelle, cut down in her innocent 
beauty and loveliness;—a father’s and a mo- 
ther’s pride; the form they had loved to em- 
brace, the lips they had loved to kiss, the 
ruby cheek with its carnation hue of health 
which they had fondly pressed to theirs, the 
gleesome sparkling eyes so full of eloquent 
meaning—all now was lifeless, perishable clay 
—mingling with its native dust and undergo- 
ing those progressive changes by which it 
might take to itself other forms of evanescent 
life. Rank grass grew upon the mound of 
earth, the rose and the hyacinth had appro- 
priated her beauty in their tinted petals—the 
body lived again in the grass and flowers o’er 
her grave. But the dear one—where is she— 
the spirit that could love, think, reason and 
bow in saint-like worship to its God? Oould 
that die? could that perish or pass into any 
nothingness, when the tabernacle of clay 
crumbled to the earth? Was it less loving, 
less dear or near because it had burst its out- 
ward covering and was no longer visible to 
the natural eye? As the pale-faced student 
who has toiled by the midnight lamp, over a 





problem in Euclid rejoices at its solution, so 
the happy blood bounded through my veins 
when I saw, by the pure light of Divine Truth, 
the true answer to these home questions. It 
was no longer a mystery; the Lord had opened 
a way by which all might come and drink of 
the crystal stream flowing from His throne. I 
knew that all things here were but types of 
the world within which was the real world, 
and that all things here were perishable and 
not real. It was to me a pure interior delight 
to retire from ghe busy world and draw from 
the sacred Word its pure treasures. Now be- 
neath the mistic letter of that Word shone the 
glory of the incarnate God. How divinely 
perfect were those spiritual analogies which so 
beautifully shadowed forth the relations of 
the two worlds—the natural and the spiritual! 
How the Psalms of David, and the Songs of 
Solomon became radiant with a new glory!— 
How transcendantly sublime their theme, how 
divine their teachings! Here was a rock upon 
which the troubled soul could rest secure and 
happy. 

And what was this world but the seminary 
for Heaven? And life, what was it? a brief 
space of years in which to fulfil our respective 
missions; and what was it to fulfil those mis- 
sions, but to willingly and faithfully perform 
the duties which lay before us? 

Oh! silver age! with thy calm autumnal 
smile, steal gently upon us with warning voice 
at the closing scenes of life, nor let us shrink 
from thee, tho@ blest forewarner of the happy 
change, pointing us upward to a purer sky, 
whose blue dome bends over the Canaan land 
to which we are journeying, while the scenes 
of this life gradually recede in the distance. 

Oh! sweetly smiling Sabbath morn of the 
Spirit, come thou in thy serene beauty, and 
welcome the pilgrim out to its abiding rest— 
for the battle is fought and the victory won, 
the foe is disarmed, and yonder victors, that 
angel throng with faces beaming as the sun, 
bear to thee the prize. 

The fleet years have sped by since my ‘‘first 
love,” my first “disappointment,” and my 
first conversion to the truths of religion, and 
although I have seen something of this life, I 
have but just began to learn its great lesson. 
I find that real bappiness consists in making 
ourselves useful, and being content with what 
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God has given us, using with moderation the 
natural pleasures of the world, seeking to en- 
large our capacities for mental enjoyments 
which will increase instead of becoming insipid 
as do those of the body. With a cheerful 
heart I journey on with the dear gentle one 
whom I have found on the way, and who with 
a loving smile has consented to go with me. 
She tells me she had long sought for me, and 
had often sat down by the wayside, and cried 
when she thought I had strayed away, and 
should never find her. £ 

I have written into the midnight hour which 
will soon wane into morning light. The sweet 
companion of my life lies asleep in the pretty 
cottage bed on’ the opposite side of the room 
from where I sit. Ever and anon I turn a fur- 
tive glance at her dear face, and gaze, how 
fondly! while she sleeps. Now her face is 
illumed with a pleasant smile; perhaps some 
happy dream hath lured her into a sweet for- 
getfulness of her daily cares. Perchance some 
angel visitant leads her by the hand through 
the perfumed and flowery walks of the dream 
world, pointing out the dear familiar faces of 
these whom she had loved on earth. Dream 
on, Emma dear, while angels watch thy sleep- 
ing pillow. Dream on and forget that thou 
hast yet to journey through life’s weary way 
and bear its heavy burden. 





NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 
Nearer, my God to Thee! 
Nearer to Thee! 
Even though it be a cross 
That raiseth me; 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer to Thee! 


Though, like the wanderer, 
The sun go down, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone; 
Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 


Then let my way appear 
Steps unto Heaven; 
All that Thou sendest me 
In mercy given: 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 











QUANTITY OF FOOD REQUIRED, 


The agent in the digestive process being a 
fluid, formed in limited quantity, it is obvious, 
that, when the amount of solid food taken intp 
the stomach is too great in proportion to the 
quantity .of this gastric liquid, the whole of 
the solid cannot be digested in time to pre 
vent it from undergoing the acid or putrefactive 
fermentation. The fermentation thus genera- 
ted is productive of every degree of suffering, 
especially from the following symptoms, viz., a 
burning sensation in the stomach, foul breath, 
and frequent eructations of offensive gases. 
Further, the existence of a putrefied mass in 
the centre of the human body must, if it occur 
frequently, lay the foundation of disorder. 

The inhabitants of the Philadelphia Peniten- 
tiary, confined to a uniform regimen, which al- 
most necessarily limits itself, enjoy uninter- 
rupted heath. Those who were diseased from 
bad habits before they became its tenants are 


effectually cured after a short residence there. - 


I say this from personal knowledge’ derived 
from an examination of the prisoners. 
Regulation of the food is of primary cohse- 
quence towards the formation of a good con 
stitution. The most common error in relation 
to it consists in the use of too much food. 
Nature has given us organs of a certain capa- 
city, on the presumption that, being called on 
to manual labor, we should then require a large 
quantity of food. Muscular effort exhausts 
the strength, and requires.renovation by nutri- 
tious substances; but when the muscular ef- 
forts are small, the quantity of nourishment 
required is comparatively less; and if, in con 
sequence of the appetite, a large quantity is 
taken, the result will be pernicious, directly 
or indirectly. Parents are uneasy when their 
children eat but little, and would encourage 


them to eat against their inclination. Nomis - 


take can be more pernicious to health: and if 
persevered in, disease will infallibly result 
from it. When the child wants appetite, in- 
stead of being compelled to take food, it must 
be compelled to take exercise, unless positively 
ill, and then it must be compelled to take me- 
dicine. 

The quantity of food, then, is not to be re- 
gulated by our appetites, but by our occupa- 
tions. A great deal of exercise requires & 
great deal of food; little exercise will tolerate 
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only a moderate portion of food; and if we of- 
fend against this rule, we must expect to suffer 
some form of disease sooner or later. Liebig 
has clearly elucidated, what was settled before, 
that food and clothing should be in an inverse 
ratio. An individual exposed to cold requires 
a greater amount of food than one in whom 
the animal heat is retained by warm clothes 
and a warm atmosphere. On the other hand, 
those who live in an elevated temperature, 
whether natural or artificial, must take less 
nourishment, or expect te have the organs 
clogged by unassimilated food. 

Inhabitants of warm climates require less 
food than those of cold. Jhe Italians, Spa- 
niards, and other Southern people, eat less than 
the English, Swedes, and Danes. Chevalier 
di Renzi, an eminent physician of Naples, in 
good health, and well constituted, told me that 
his habit was to rise early, go out on business, 
and return to breakfast at two o'clock; after 
which he took a very moderate meal in the 
evening; and he added, that this course was 
pursued by his cotemporaries. 

In a great number of instances we are able 
to trace the origin of diseases, at first view 
not connected with digestion, to derangements 
of this function. In the course of my profes- 
sional experience, I have had occasion to wit- 
ness many instances of acute disease origina- 
ting from a single excess. A person much 
exposed to cold and wet is more liable to be 
dangerously affected after taking an inordinate 
meal. Some species of typhus undoubtedly 
begin in disorders of the digestive apparatus; 
for it has been established by Louis and others, 
that derangement of the bowels occasionally 
precedes an attack of fever, even at some dis- 
tance of time. Gout, though generally pro- 
duced by combined excess in eating and drink- 
ing, is, I have had occasion to notice, often 
the consequence of excessive eating alone. 
Scrofula likewise, though the disposition to it 
is generally hereditary, may be developed by 
an improper use of food. Wecould go on and 
specify a great number of diseases which un- 








From the preceding remarks, it appears that 
persons of different occupations require differ- 
ent quantities of food. The point we wish to 
ascertain is, what amount of food is necessary 
for those who do not live by manual labor. 
Such persons generally consume three or four 
pounds ina day. That this quantity is too 
great there can be no doubt, and of this a dis- 
tinct proof is found in the fgllowing fact. The 
seamen in the British navy were formerly al- 
lowed to eat as much as they desired; of late 
years, however, the quantity of food has been 
fixed at about 32 oz., or 2 lb. avoirdupois; and 
the result has been, that a smaller number 
have been found upon the sick list since the 
introduction of this regulation. If, then, the 
laborious British seamen can be kept in the 
best possible condition by two pounds, or two 
pounds and a quarter, of solid food, certainly 
a much less quantity would be yroper for a 
gentleman in England, or in this country. 
This quantity we might fix, perhaps, at from 
one pound to one and ahalf. It is said, and I 
apprehend on very good authority, that the 
soldiers of the American army are allowed not 
less than four pounds of solid and four pounds 
of liquid a day. What a multitude of diseases 
in our army might be traced to this bountiful 
supply of food! What a preparation it must 
make for typhus fever, yellow fever, cholera, 
&c.! The loss in our army by disease in the 
Mexican war is said to have been much greater 
than that from the hostile army! and it is 
known that a great portion of it arose from 
errors in regimen.— Dr. Warrenon the Preser- 
tion of Health. 


“I hope you have a good husband, madam?’ 
said a reverend gentleman to a lady arrayed in 
the depth of fashion. ‘Yes, sir,” replied she, 
“anda good man, too, I think.” «I don’t 
know what to say about his goodness,”’ added 
the minister, ‘‘for my Bible teaches me that a 
good man should clothe his wife, but he lets 
} you go half naked!” 


The Princess Augusta asked Lord Walsing- 
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doubtedly take their origin from disorders of }ham for a frank. He wrote one for her in such 
the stomach, liver, and intestines, and which } detestable characters, that, at the end of a 
are brought on by the abuse of food; i..e., by { month, after having wandered half over Eng- 
disproportion between the quantity of food | land, it was opened, and returned to her as ille- 
and the quantity of exercise. Habitual tem-} gible. The princess complained to Lord Wal- 
perance in the use of food is, therefore, indis- singham, and he then wrote the frank for her 
pensable to the healthy action of the physical | so legibly that, at the end of a couple of days, 
powers. it was returned to her, marked “Forgery!” 
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BLACK AND GRAY SQUIRRELS. 


From all the experience I have had in the 
forests of North America, writes a corres- 
pondent of the Penny Magazine, I am decidedly 
of the opinion that black squirrels are far 
more abundant than gray ones, but why this 
is the case I have never been able to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion; for in their gene- 
ral habits, and their partialities for those sec- 
tions of the country that produce some peculiar 
and favorite food, there appears not the slight- 
est difference; and since their size and strength 
are nearly equal, I can see no good reason for 
the great disparity in point of numbers. Both 
the black and gray squirrels are migratory 
and erratic in their habits; for at particular 
seasons of the year some sections of the forests ‘ 
will literally swarm with them, while at other 
times, in the same situations, but a few soli- 
tary stragglers may be seen, leaping from 
branch to branch in the tops of the tall forest- 
trees. 

The foresight (or by whatever name that in- 
stinctive peculiarity common to a large portion 
of the brute creation may be designated,) of 
the gray squirrel is very remarkable; for al- 
though I have always been led to consider it 
more shy and timid than either the black or 
red ones which frequent the same localities,— 
yet when a season of absolute famine has been 
approaching, I have observed that it would 
run greater risks in committing little depreda- 
tions upon the granary or corn-crib than would 
either of the other species. In two or three 
seasons, when there was an entire failure of 
beech-nuts, chestnuts, and the other sorts of 
food that these provident inhabitants of the 
wilderness chiefly subsist upon during the long 
winters, I had opportunities of becoming con- 
vinced of the fact as before stated. On the 
farm where I resided there stood a barn and 
granary within half a stone’s cast of the bor- 
dering primeval forest, in which was stored a 
quantity of Indian corn, wheat, and other 
kinds of grain. Until the autumn was ad- 
vancing I had scarcely seen a gray squirrel in 
the neighboring woods, but in the month of 
October I observed a few of them paying occa- 
sional visits to my barn and granary; and, 
not wishing my grain to be stolen or destroyed 
with impunity, I shot two or three of the ear- 
liest intruders. On those occasions I invari- 
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ably found them carrying off fifteen or twenty 
grains of Indian corn within the cavities of 
their cheeks; and being provided with com- 
paratively small cheek-pouches wherein to 
stow away the pilfered property, it showed to 
what inconvenience they would subject them- 
selves in order to procure @ little stock as the 
means of sustaining life through a long and 
rigorous winter. Whether or not the few that 
had first visited my premises had communi- 
cated the intelligence to their tribe that my 
barn was stored with such food as they might 
subsist upon during the approaching famine, of 
course I have no means of knowing; however, 
by the early part of November there were 
several scores of them paying their daily re- 
spects to my corn-crib and wheat-bin. A few 
red ones, and occasionally a black one or two, 
would resort to the same scene of plunder; but 
I found that they were more intent upon 
making a meal on the spot, than upon carry- 
ing away a necessary supply for the approach- 
ing winter. At this time the gray ones were 
so numerous, and audacious too, that when I 
was not at leisure, or felt no inclination to 
make war upon them with my gun, I had to 
place a boy as a sentinel, to scare them back 
into the woods, which he sometimes found 
great difficulty in effecting. In the springs 
succeeding those seasons of famine I found 
hardly any red or black squirrels in the adjoin- 
ing woods—they had evidently perished through 
absolute want; while a number of the gray 
ones which had been so fortunate as to escape 
my gun, and that had succeeded in laying in a 
winter's supply at my expense, might be seen 
springing from branch to branch, as agile and 
shy as they had been before the approach of 
winter; and I could not help blaming myself 
for having denied a small and temporary pit- 
tance to so many of my graceful, sagacious, 
and provident neighbors. 

Although apparently not well adapted for 
swimming, yet both gray and black squirrels, 
in their migratory excursions, will venture 
across lakes that are one or two miles wide, 
as well as the largest of the American rivers. 
In these adventurous exploits they generally 
take advantage of a favorable breeze, in which 
case the wind acts upon their elevated tails, 
thereby rendering the excursion both quicker 
and less laborious. In the latter part of the 
summer I have frequently witnessed black 
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squirrels crossing the Niagara river in conside-{ 
rable numbers; and I always remarked that 
they swam across when the morning first 
began to dawn. On reaching the opposite 
shore they would appear greatly fatigued, and; 
if unmolested would take a pretty long rest’ 
preparatory to their setting off for the neigh- ' 
boring woods, whither they were apparently 
led by the wonderful power of instinct. 





ASA AND IRA. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Asa and Ira were two brothers, whose farms 
lay side by side in a fertile intervale. 

When the corn, the oats, and the barley 
were springing up, the weeds took advantage 
of the rich soil, and came up with them. 

“Do you see,” said Asa, “what a hold the 
weeds are taking? There is danger of their 
choking out the crops entirely.” 

“Well, well, we must be resigned,” replied 
Tra; ‘‘weeds as well as grain were a part of 
the Creator’s plan; and there is no use in 
murmuring about them.’”? And he lay down 
for his usual afternoon doze. 

“I can only be resigned to what I cannot 
help,”’ said Asa. So he went to work, and 
ploughed and hoed, until his fields were clear 
of weeds. 

“The army-worms are in the neighborhood,” 
said Asa to [ra one day. ‘‘They have eaten 
through the adjoining meadows, and are moving 
towards us.”’ 

“Ah!” exclaimed Ira. They will surely 
destroy what the weeds have not choked out. 
I will immediate'y retire to pray that their 
course may be stopped or turned aside.” 

But Asa replied, “I pray betimes every 
morning, for strength to do the work of the 
day.” 

And he hastened to dig a trench around his 
land, which the army-worms could not pass; 
while Ira returned only in season to save & 
small portion of his crops from their ravages. 














which our own sloth brings upon us,” replied 
Asa. 

And he went quickly, and hired workmen, 
with whose help he raised an embankment 
that withstood the flood, while Ira witnessed 
with blank looks and folded hands, the de 
struction of his harvests. 

“There is one consolation,’’ said he: “my 
children at least are left me.” 

But while Asa’s sons grew up strong and 
virtuous men, among Ira’s there was a drunk- 
ard, a gambler, and a suicide. 

“The ways of the Lord are not equal,” 
complained Ira to his brother. ‘Why are you 
always prospered, while I am afflicted, and 
my old age disgraced?” 

“I only know this,” replied Asa; “that 
Heaven has always helped me to treat the 
faults of my children as I did the weeds, the 
caterpillars, and the flood; and that I have 
never presumed to send a petition upward, 
without making Toil, my right-hand servant, 
the messenger of my prayer. 





WOMAN. 


Oh! woman, woman! thou art formed to bless 
The heart of. restless man; to chase his care, 
And charm existence by thy loveliness; 
Bright as the sunbeam, as the morning fair, 
If but thy foot fall on a wilderness, 
Flowers spring, and shed their roseate blos- 
soms there, 


Shrouding the thorns that in thy pathway rise, ' 


And scattering o’er it hues of paradise. 


Thy voice of love is music to the ear, 
Soothing, and soft, and gentle as the stream 
That strays ’mid summer flowers; thy glitter- 

ing tear 
Is mutely eloquent; thy smile a beam 
Of life ineffable, so sweet, so dear, 
It wakes the heart from sorrow’s darkest 
dream, 
Shedding a hallowed lustre o’er our fate, 
And when it beams, we are not desolate. 


“Do you see, Ira?” said Asa, another morn- no no! when woman smiles, we feel a charm 


ing, ‘‘the river is rising very fast. There is 


Thrown bright around us, binding us to earth; 


but a slender chance of preventing our farms? Her tender accents, breathing forth the balm 


from being overflowed.” 


Of pure affection, give to transport birth; 


“Alas! it is a judgment upon us for our sins, ; There, life’s wide sea is billowless and calm. 


and what can we do?” cried Ira, throwing 
himself in despair upon the ground. 


Oh! lovely woman! thy consummate worth 


Is far above thy frailty—far above 


“There are no judgments so severe as those‘ All earthly praise—thou art the light of love! 
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THE THREE POPPIES. 


THE THREE POPPIES. | She holds from her late mother, property worth 
--- | = thousand pistoles, from the good God eyes 

item le | worth double, and from herself virtue worth 

MC bt ae Ngan! oot es triple. Judge, what a dream for poor Berard. 

You remember my friend Dr. T—, who! | Did he please Theresa? This was a thing 
prevented my cutting down the clematis, by | difficult to determine. The heart of peasants 
relating to me its history? Here is an adven- | ig 80 mute, and that of Theresa was so timid. 
ture which happened to both of us this Sum-/ It was believed that René was nothing to her, 











mer. 
My country-house is far from the city; I find } 


it even now too near, for like the birds who} 
sing in the green branches, I have a horror of | 
pavements and citizens, and love to live with 
nature and peasants, between my library and 
my flower-beds. 

I have, therefore, around me genuine coun- 
trymen, with simple hearts, and callous hands, | 
who dig or hoe from morning till night, never } 
giving lessons to the government, and I keep 
myself acquainted with their simple histories. 

One of them, René Berard, a young and 
handsome boy of twenty-one, poor as Job, la- 
borious as a plough, neither too fine nor too 
stupid, passed one evening before my door, his 
hat on one side, his face lighted up, singing 
with all his might, and describing zig-zags on 
the road. 

Having never seen him drunk, I questioned 
him severely. He related to me, amid laughter 
and tears, that he had drawn a bad number. 
and was about to leave his old mother, and— 

And his young betrothed, thought I, finish- 
ing the sentence cut short with a heavy sigh. 
and pardoning him for having drowned his de- 
spair in the bottle. 

The next morning I saw the conscripts file off 
saluted from door to door, embraced by mother 
and sister, bathed in tears by all the women. 
I was alarmed at the grief of Berard; it ap- 
proached delirium, to judge by his boisterous 
gayety and loud song. Only a heart in agony 
could drink and dance as he did. 

‘‘Have you bid adieu to Theresa?” whisper- 
ed I. A tear rolled down his cheek. 

“Do you think her father would receive 
me?’’ asked he. 

“I will go with you, my boy.” 

René pressed my hand. The conscripts 
having still ten cabarets to visit, half an hour 
remained for our call on Theresa. 

1 entered her house with him ten minutes 
afterwards. 

Theresa Aubry is the pearl of the village. 











; because Pére Aubry could not endure him. 
; Bat I suspected otherwise, for I bad often see 
her avoid him, and sometimes blush, without 
looking in his face. As for Pere Aubry, he 
considered a son-in-law only in the light of his 
purse, and that of Berard being empty, all his 
good qualities were of no avail. This is the 
little defect of the peasants who have made a 
little gold by torrents of sweat. 

At Theresa’s door, René gathered two eglan- 
tines from a bush to speak for him, as he said. 
Aubry advanced, grumbling an oath; but at 
sight of me, awkwardly took off his cap. 
Theresa, who was dressing her little brother, 
rose with downcast eyes, and with a trembling 
hand as if to protect herself, put the child be- 
tween herself and Berard. This movement 
was one of angelic modesty and grace. The 
scene of adieu did not last long. «I am going, 
Theresa.”” ‘You are going, René?” This 
was all the dialogue. René presented the 
flowers to the little brother, the little brother 
passed them to the sister; the latter took them 
without looking at René. The father gave bis 
hand to the conscript, because of me; and we 
left as if for the absence of a day. 

I was stupified with so much composure and 
coolness. 

“Come,” thought I, re-assuring myself, 
“there are as many killed as wounded, nobody 
will die of it! At the first leave of absence, 
Corporal Berard will find Theresa married 
without regret.” 

But as we were passing the garden I heard a 
stifled sigh, and saw on the grass, bathed in 
tears, the roses in her band, writhing her 
arms, guess who? Theresa, herself! René, 
who had resumed his song, stopped short, 
froze me by his cry, and bounded like a fawn 
over the hedge. I comprehended at last all 
the tenderness of nature concealed under these 
cold exteriors. I remainéd confounded, touch- 
ed, terrified. 

At sight of Berard, Theresa recovered her 
heroic composure, said a single word to him, 
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pressed his hand, and disappeared at the sound 
of her father’s voice. The conscript repassed 
the hedge and resumed his march, singing. 
This time it was a genuine, triumphal song, 
which awoke the echoes of the plain. 

‘What care I now? I have the faith of 
Theresa!”’ I could obtain from him no other 
explanation. 

An hour later, the conscripts departed, all 
feasted and treated by René, who’ poured out 
money and wine in plenty. This made the 
gossips in the neighborhood talk. Some weeks 
afterwards there was another surprise! Instead 
of joining the regiment, Berard returned 
proudly and joyously to the village. He had 
purchased a substitute for five hundred crowns! 
At first people cried out a miracle, then sorce- 
rer, then robber. Peré Aubry dropped a word 
which was so effectual that René saw himself 
pointed at, watched by the gendarmes, and 
shunned by everybody. In short, when he 
presented himself to ask the hand of Theresa, 
Aubry drove him away, and threatened to 
break his bones if he ever re-appeared before 
him. 

Things were in this state, when, one morn- 
ing, as I was walking in my garden with Dr. 
T —, I saw my son and daughter, children 
of ten and four years, gathering roses from my 
bushes, under the superintendence of a man 
who had scaled the wall, and who hastily dis- 
appeared at our approach. This man was 
René Berard, and this is what we learned: 

Theresa had been for severa] days very sick. 
In her delirium she exclaimed: 

‘My roses! give me my roses!” And René, 
who heard that from the gate where he sta- 
tioned himself every evening, had asked of my 
children roses for his poor betrothed. This 
simple recital troubled us deeply. I divined 
what had passed in the house of Aubry. 

He had taken from his daughter the two 
eglantines of Berard, driven away by him like 
a robber; and Theresa, bewildered by suffering, 
involuntarily reclaimed her treasure. 

I recalled René, who arrived pale and stag- 
gering, and related to us in detail the malady 
of Theresa. My friend recognized a nervous 
fever, threatening to become a brain fever. 

And as Berard begged my son to carry the 
flowers to Theresa, since the father would drive 
him away !f he presented himself, the doctor, 
mastering his emotion, said: 


“‘Beware how you give them to her; the 
odor of these roses would be fatal to Theresa, 
[ will go and bestow cares not flowers upon 
her; if it is not too late!” added he, with an 
air which made me tremble. 

Then pointing to those large poppies in the 
bouquet of my son, he resumed: ‘Reserve 
only these; in her delirium she will mistake 
them for roses, and I may find in them the 
means of saving her, if I have not time to go 
to the city.” 

We all took the road to the house of Aubry, 
the doctor quickening his pace with anxiety, 
my children triumphantly carrying their pop- 
pies, and René foJlowing us at a distance, like 
a dog who fears being driven from the door. 

‘‘These poppies are wonderful things,”’ said 
my friend as we went along: ‘‘their admirable 
forms and colors,*shading from white to black, 





and from rose to purple, their velvet stems, 
their alternate fan-like leaves, so delicately 
fringed, their showy and fragile petals, balanc- 
ing in the air on a long peduncle, are assuredly 
their least riches. This flower was one of the 
most important and most celebrated of ancient 
times. It grows spontaneously like grass, in 
Greece, Egypt, and in ail Asia Minor. The 
Romans made a thousand delicacies of poppy- 
seeds, prepared with honey. Even to-day, in 
Italy, in the north of Europe, and throughout 
the East, little sugar-plums are manufactured 
from them, and they are mingled in certain 














choice dishes. In Lorraine, under the name of 
semezan, the people eat this seed with pleasure. 
But it is especially the ancient and immense 
use of opium which has rendered the poppy 
justly celebrated. The ancients obtained 
opium from Thebes, so it bore for a long time 
the name of Thebaic extract. Thebes no longer 
furnishes it, and this name has fallen into dis- 
use. Opium comes at present from the fields 
of white and black poppies of the East, India 
and Persia; especially from Kara-Hissar- Aphi- 
om (the black castle of opium) in Turkey; 
from Bengal, and from Bahar in Hindostan. 
When you traverse Persia, you meet, in the 
middle of an ocean of poppies in blossom, gar- 
deners in turbans and red caftans, carrying a 
series of little vases, fastened to their girdles, 
and holding in their hands an instrument with 
many blades, which a single movement causes 
to act at once. These men make oblique in- 
cisions in the capsules of the poppies. From 
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them flows a milky juice, which they carefully 
collect in their little vases. This is afterwards 
condensed in the sun, strongly beat in a mor- 
tar, and rolled in cylinders to obtain the paste 
of opium. This paste is divided into round 
and flat, brown and red cheeses, which are 
wrapped in poppy leaves. Its odor is sharp 
and lively, the taste bitter, and producing a 
white froth. Time is without action on this 
unalterable substance. Medicine makes so 
great a use of it, that, without it, it would be 
powerless. It is the universal soother of pain. 
It has three or four hundred formulas in Euro- 
pean pharmacy. You know how the Orientals 
and Chinese abuse it. The intoxication of 
opium plunges them into exstacies so strange, 
so absorbing, that once having acquired a taste 
for it they give themselves up to it, even to 
brutishness or death. They know that each 
minnte of this intoxication costs them a year 
of existence; but this minute contains such en- 
joyments that they are always ready to recom- 
mence the sacrifice. The unhappy beings are 
soon punished by horrible convulsions, and the 
opiatic paradise terminates in an infernal 
agony. Such is the public poisoning with 
which England is inoculating China, sabre and 
cannon at her throat, and which might bring 
her something besides millions, if the juice of 
the poppies of India should land on the shores 
of England itself. 

We had arrived at the door of Peré Aubry. 
I entered with the doctor and my children. 
Berard remained without. at the foot of a bush, 
like @ poor criminal awaiting the sentence of 
his judges. 

Theresa was in her bed, without curtains, 
her long, black tresses lying on the white pil- 
low, one arm hanging listlessly down, the 
other extended towards the object of her 
dreams— he eglantines which she constantly 
demanded. Her countenance, animated by 
fever, and illumined with the rays of the set- 
ting sun, seemed more gracious and more 
charming than ever. Whether, with remorse 
or resignation, her father was standing gloomy 
and bent beside her bed, a tear in his fixed 
eyes. He had just, with a last effort, given 
the invalid the dried flowers which he had 
taken from her; but not seeing or not recog- 
nizing them, she still cried, repulsing them, 
“My roses! who will give me back my roses?”’ 

“Is it you?” said she, looking at us, while 

a 


her father fell back overwhelmed with his 
powerlessness. 

“Yes, Theresa,” replied my son, with the 
address of the heart, ‘‘I bring you roses from 
René.” And the young girl, smiling and 
blushing, seized the poppies with a heart- 
rending joy. 

Meanwhile, the doctor had ascertained that 
not a moment was to be lost to arrest the ner- 
vous convulsion and cerebral congestion. He 
took two of the poppies, installed himself at 
the fire, seized some vases, and prepared sina- 
pisms and potions. An hour afterwards, The- 
resa was in a peaceful sleep. Her fine eyes 
closed, her nerves relaxed, her pale complexion, 
her features in harmony, her heart and her 
brain in equilibrium, all announced the end of 
the crisis, and a return to life. 

Her father thought it a miracle, and fell at 
the feet of the doctor. 

“Wait,” said my friend to him, “it is for 
you to finish my work.” 

Theresa pronounced dreamily, words to 
which we listened in silence: 

“Is it you, René? Do not enter, my father 
will drive you away. He has taken your roses 
from me; bring me others, from the end of the 
garden. We are both suffering, René! we 
shall both die. Especially keep the secret you 
have sworn tome! Let them treat us, me as 
foolish, and you as a robber, rather than tell 
my father that I gave you the five hundred 
crowns to purchase a substitute. Though this 
money was mine, my father would curse me, 
and better is death a hundred times. Adieu! 
René; I shall have always saved you from the 
conscription.” 

We rose at this touching revelation, and 
‘looked at each other through a cloud of tears. 
Old Aubry himself, convulsed with emotion, 
turned his head, and threw himself on the foot 
of the bed. He found himself beside René, 
whom my son had just called, and who, with- 
out uttering a word, seized the hand of the 
father and that of the daughter. 

Come,” sighed the old man, uniting the 
three hands, at an imperative sign from the 
doctor; ‘‘marry her then, if that will save 
her, and since you have already had her 





dowry!” 
An adroit manner of consoling himself by 
an economy. But what mattered it to Berard 





and Theresa? When the latter returned to 
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herself, and saw the hand of René in her own, 
was she not rich enough in her happiness? 

“Behold the effect of three poppies!”’ ex- 
claimed the doctor, smiling; ‘now, René, you 
may bring her roses; Iam sure they will do 
her no harm.” 





LEAVES FROM THE DIARY 
OF A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL TEACHER. 
BY EMMA LINLEY. 


NO. IX. 
Sunday, June 12th. 

It is a quiet, holy Sabbath evening. All 
nature presents a fit temple for the worship of 
the Most High. I love these still, holy hours. 
The whole day has been a very happy one for 
me; but I have most enjoyed the last hour, 
during which I have been sitting here so 
dreamily musing of to-day’s lessons. How 
very strong my feelings were this morning. 
It does seem a special providence that my emo- 
tions should have been thus called forth two 
Sabbaths in succession. Ever, from the time I 
was christened myself, has the rite had a most 
sacred meaning to me; but never, till last Sab- 
bath, did it appeal so powerfully to my con- 
science. Then, as I sat there, in the seat I 
have occupied each Sabbath from early child- 
hood, my avhole life seemed to pass before me 
and reproach me that I was no better. How 
vividly I recollected mother’s conversation 
with me the evening before she consecrated me 
to God. I was, to be sure, but a child, only 
eight years old; but I certainly had deeper 
feelings than older people are often inclined to 
attribute to children. I think mother herself 
had but a faint perception of the powerful, 
blessed influence she was exerting on my 
soul’s life. As the ideal child—the little Lizzie 
Howard of that bright morning in early au- 
tumn—rose before my mental vision and 
brought with her vivid recollections of the ear- 
nest, childish aspirations, the thoughts of the 
good I would do when older, which had so 
often come to me in that very place, I could 
not avoid weeping. Iwas thankful then for 
that which had made me almost indignant 
when I first learned it. 

Always, until lately, children have been 
brought to church and christened before the 
congregation. So they always should be, I 
think. Perhaps it may not be as pleasant for 





the parents. None would wish publicity in 
such an ordinance; yet is it just to deprive a 
whole congregation of the gentle monition 
which witnessing the rite must yield to every 
heart? 

When Mrs. Blake told me, on Saturday 
night, that little Anna was to be baptized the 
next morning, I spoke of the long time which 
had elapsed since any child had been presented 
at our church. I was very much surprised 
when she told me that the minister has repeat- 
edly met little family gatherings, on commu- 
nion mornings, to consecrate some little one; 
sometimes without the knowledge of any, save 
those interested. I asked if they were unwill- 
ing that any should come in, expressing a 
wish to see Anna, myself. She said she should 
be happy to have me go up with her family. 
I preferred going alone, and taking my own 
seat. Iwas too early. How very solemn the 
church seemed as I sat there. Those few mo- 
ments, alone with God and my own heart 
fitted it for the deep impression which the 
following scene made upon it. Mr. Blake’s 
and Mr. Perry’s families came in. I was alone 
on our side of the church. How sweetly little 
Anna looked. She is too young to recollect 
aught of that bright morning, brighter to me, 
ten times brighter to her mother, from its holy 
associations. I almost envied Mrs. Blake the 
kiss I saw her press on that fair brow, after 
she was again seated; yet I felt a quiet satis- 


faction in knowing that no one has kissed my, 


forehead since the baptismal waters rested 
there. A strangely superstitious child I must 
be, to attach importance to such trifles; but of 
one thing I am certain, my brow shall always 
be tabooed, unless I should sometime have 
husband. ) 
Anna’s baptism did not affzct me particu- 
larly. I thought more of her mother’s respon- 
sibility, and of her sweet, winning ways, than 
of myself. When Mr. and Mrs. Perry came 
forward, with their children, the scene came 
home to me. Not eight years ago, my father’s 
four oldest children stood there. In Lottie, I saw 
my ideal self. Ah! was I not better then than 
now? Then I intended doing a great deal for 
my Father, God, when I should be old enough. 
What have I ever done for His glory? My pa- 
rents, with my childish consent, gave me to 
Him; but I have never recognized that ‘cove- 
nant. Ought I to do so? The, eeation came 
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to me, with a power, last Sabbath morning. | 
which I can hardly realize to-night. I almost’ 
felt that it would have been better had God ‘ 
taken me to Himself, in my early innocence, 
ere the long list of sins of omission had been 
recorded against my name. I thought over 
those old childish air-castles, founded on the 
good I would do when older, and recollected 
that then I supposed I should be old enough: 
for almost anything when I should be sixteen. 
I tried to throw off the feeling of responsibility 
by assuring myself that I am still young, but 
conscience was too much in earnest to be dal- 
lied with. 

When time for church came, I was too con- 
fident that my eyes were too tear-stained to 
think of staying till the congregation should 
assemble, so 1 went over and sat in Mr. 
Allen’s arbor, till the streets were deserted, 
then went home and sought my own room. 
Perhaps those hours of self-communion did me 
as much good as the sermon would have done. 
At dinner, father said— 

“I expected to have seen you at church, 
this morning, Lizzie. Were you sick?” 

I merely told him I was not, and he said no 


| 
| 
| 





There was a great deal of carved work in front 
(Of the galleries, and on the tops of the pews. 
; The deacon’s seat, under the pulpit, was not 
‘ occupied to-day. 

The congregation was not very large. There 
were several babes, who behaved remarkably 
well during service time. One sweet little 
creature was christened. It was to have been 
; presented last Sabbath, but its mother was 
not then well enough to attend church. I 
think it was qe as solemn a scene as last 
Sabbath morning’s. There were the grave 
faces of the men, the tender glances of the 
women, as their eyes rested on the fair, fragile, 
young mother, and the curious, thoughtful, in- 
terested countenances of the children. I, too, 
almost wished that I might bea child again, 
that I might claim replies to the questions 
which presented themselves tomy mind. The 
old thoughts of last Sabbath came back to me. 
Would it make me better were I to join 
Christ’s visible church? Childish resolves that 
I would be good enough, as soon as old enough 
to be considered in earnest, came to mind, but 
were all met by the thought that religious pre- 
cepts should control the life long before they 


more. How much confidence he has in me./ are professed. Old resolutions, to strive still 
He would not have been satisfied with such an {more earnestly to render myself ‘‘perfect, even 
answer from Charlie. Soon after, Lottie Perry }as our Father in Heaven is perfect,” were re- 
came in, to borrow a book forher mother. Inthe ‘newed, and I trust this morning’s influence 
morning, in the solemn church, I had idealized ; may have Jed me forward. 

her as one I might envy, but at noon I pitied ; The sermon was simple and practical. It 
her. I overheard her conversation with Addie. }was delivered in Mr. Davis’ usual, earnest, 
There were no sacred associations connected ;energetic style, and listened to, without one 
with that day’s ordinance in her mind. Her;symptom of drowsiness, on the part of his 





pretty curls, her new white dress, and her 
tasteful bonnet, filled all her thoughts; yet she 
is older than I was. God bless my mother! 
Without her teachings, my thoughts would 
have ranged no higher than Lottie’s. I wrote 
nothing of these feelings, last Sabbath, because 
my time was so nearly occupied with the chil- 
dren, after meeting. 

This morning seemed quite long, though we 
started for church a full half hour earlier than 
we do at home. The ride was not very plea- 
Sant, because there were so many in the 
wagon, but it did not take much time. When 
we arrived, the people were just beginning to 
collect. I never saw such a meeting-house 
before. The building is an enormous, old- 
fashioned one, with square pews, a pulpit like 
a sugar bowl, and galleries on three sides. 


cal 








hearers. 

As soon as the morning service was con- 
cluded, Mr. and Mrs. Davis came to me and 
kindly invited me to go home with them. I 


;was glad to accept the invitation, as there 


were SO many strangers to me, among those 
who stopped at noon, that I should not have 
felt quite at my ease. 

Mr. Davis saw father on Friday, and he said 
he should bring one of the children to spend 
Tuesday with me. I wonder which one it 
will be. 

Mrs. Davis says she intends visiting my 
school soon; but I am sure I should judge that 
she can never find time. How little spare 
time a country clergyman’s wife, with a large 
family of children, can command. Mrs. 
D—’s children are, however, all pretty and 
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well-behaved, and her little Mary will soon be 
old enough to assist her in her household duties. 

After second service, we came directly home, 
and had quite a long afternoon remaining to 
us. I read aloud to Miss Rebecca most of the 
time, and enjoyed it very much; then I tried 
to amuse the children, but was not at all 
pleased with my success. I found there was 
danger of my becoming home-sick, if I allowed 
myself to compare them with the darlings at 
home, so I came to my room and fastened my 
door. I wonder if it was ill-natured in me to 
leave them thus. I was slightly dissatisfied 
with myself, almost immediately, and unbut- 
toned the door; but they did not come again. 

After tea, I walked in the garden awhile, 
with aunt Bekky, then quietly mused till time 
to write. My first Sabbath in P—— is nearly 
all past. Ihave half dreaded the day, but I 
have not been very lonely. I should like to 
step in at home, fora half hour, now, but I 
am not over anxious. I shall see father and 
one of the children on Tuesday. I am very 
glad. I guess it will be May. 

Nellie Barnard was obliged to return to her 
school to-night. How lonely Sophy must be. 
I will go and see her to-morrow night. 





THE CHILD AND BUTTERFLY. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Passing along the street, one bright summer 
morning, my attention was arrested by the 
figure of a little boy, who was slowly ap- 
proaching me. 

He evidently belonged to the poorer class of 
the community, which his garments, that 
were tattered and soiled, and bare feet, would 
indicate. In either hand, he bore a pail Of 
broken meat and refuse vegetables, which were 
to contribute to the nourishment and support of 
the only live stock in which he could probably 
boast any interest; and which, in return, 
during the long winter months that were to 
follow, would add much to the comfort and 
support of the little household to which he be- 
longed. 

Who would dream of finding in the subject 
thus briefly sketched any love for the beauti- 
ful, or even the slightest appreciation of the 
wonderful works of creation which surround 
us on every hand? 

Yet, as he approached me, the face which, 








when first it met my gaze, wore a sad and 
almost mournful expression, was suddenly 
brightened up with a joyous smile, while the 
eyes, sparkling in their beauty, were fixed in- 
tently upon some object floating in the balmy 
air above, and just as he tripped by me, with 
his little bare feet, he crjed, in a sweet and 
happy voice— 

‘‘There’s a butterfly! There's a butterfly!” 

Poor child! what joy that gay and painted 
insect afforded thy young spirit for the mo- 
ment, like a golden cloud passing over the 
dark and stormy sky of life, and for the in- 
stant thou wert happy! 

Yes; even the poor, the very poorest of our 
fellow men whom we meet in our journey 
through this world, enjoy the beauties which a 
kind Providence has strewn in their path. The 
insect with its gaudy wing, the tender blush- 
ing flower that raises its modest head begem- 
med with pearly dew, the music of the fea- 
thered songster of the wood, all, all, afford de- 
light, and whisper in love-tones to the child of 
want and sorrow of a happier and brighter 
world, where sorrow is unknown. 

A simple flower, a pleasant smile, a cheerful 
word, may send a thrill of joy through a young 
and gentle heart whose lot has been one of 
sorrow and privation, little likely to develope 
the kindlier feelings of our nature, or lead to 
the proper appreciation of those beauties which 
the Creator has so lavishly bestowed on all 
around us. 


Can we then be too thoughtful in regard to 


the happiness of others? especially those less 
favored than ourselves; and should we not 
strive, in every way in our power, to render 
their journey through life peaceful and happy? 
at the same time being thankful that ours is a 
more favored lot, that ‘‘our lives have fallen to 
us in such pleasant places,” and that we have 


such a “goodly heritage!’’ 





At the time that the bubble schemes were 
flourishing, in 1825, Mr. Abernethy met some 
friends who had risked large sums of money 
in one of those fraudulent speculations. They 
informed him that they were going to partake 
of a most sumptuous dinner, the expenses of 
which would be defrayed by the company. “If 
I am not very much deceived,” replied he, 
“you will have nothing but bubdle and squeak 
in a short time.” 
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The ancient town of Knaresborough, in }a kind of tinkling sound. Dr. Short’s descrip- 
Yorkshire, England, though not of large extent, ‘ tion of the well, written upwards of a century 
is situated in an interesting part of the coun- }ago (in 1734,) seems to be the progenitor of 
try, and has several interesting historical and | subsequent accounts. He says, ‘“‘The most 
traditional associations connected with it. The ; noted of the petrifying waters in Yorkshire, is 
town itself is not particularly remarkable; it}the Dropping-Well at Knaresborough, which 
is a parliamentary borough, and the manufac- } rises up about fourteen yards below the top of 
ture of linen is carried on in it to a consider-{a small mountain of marlestone (properly a 
able extent. The Nid runs close past it—a } limestone of a very coarse grain,) on the west 
stream of minor importance generally, but | side of the town and river, and about twenty- 
which, in its short course from the high moor- ; six yards from the bank of the Nid; then it 
sands till it joins the Ouze, flows through some } falls down in the same contracted rapid stream 
delightful scenery. On one side of the river, } about a yard, and at a second fall at two 
(the side on which the town lies,) are the ruins ; yards’ distance it comes two feet lower, then 
of Knaresborough Castle; opposite is the fa-{ three or four, and so falls upon an easy ascent, 
mous Dropping- Well. divides and spreads itself upon the top of an 

The walk along the river to the Dropping- } isthmus of a petrified rock generated out of 
Well is delightful. The spring rises at the | the water, and there falls down round it: about 
foot of a limestone rock, at some little distance | four or five yards from the river, the top of 
from the rock, where it spreads and trickles | this isthmus or rock hangs over its bottom 
over, falling in a number of little streams, with | four yards. This rock is ten yards high, six- 
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teen yards long, and from thirteen to sixteen] A BREAK FAST WITH ‘OHRISTO. 
yards broad; but on the bank side it is twelve | PHER NORTH. 
yards high. This little island slipped down we Pw a 
and started from the common bank about thirty 
years ago, and leaves a chasm between them | [Famous Persons and Places”’ is the title of 
from # yard and a half to three yards wide; in ; |Mr. Willis’ last volume, from the press of 
this chasm, on the back and lower side of the | Obarles Scribner. A portion of it consists’ of 
part that is fallen down, are petrified twigs of | ‘“Pencillings by the Way,” which attracted ao 
trees, shrubs and grass roots, hanging in most | | much attention years ago. We make an ex- 
beautiful pillars, all interwoven, and forming a | | tract that will be read with interest | 
great many charming figures. On the other, | One of my most vaiued letters to Scotland 
or common bank side of the chasm, are whole} was an introduction to Professor Wileon—the 
banks or coverings, like stalactites, very bard, | ‘“‘Obristopher North’’ of Blackwood, and the 
and inseparable (without breaking) from the | } well-known poet. The acknowledgment of 
rock where the water trickles down from the | the reception of my note came with an invita- 
opposite side. This spring sends out about | ‘tion to breakfast the following morning, at the 
twenty gallons in » minute of the sweetest early hour of nine. 
water I ever tasted; from its rise till ite fall | The professor’s family were at a summer 
over the common bank are several petrifactions residence in the country, and he was alone in 
upon the stones, but none upon the grass, &.,; his house in Gloucester Place, having come to 
till it comes within two yards of the bank-top. town on the melancholy errand of visit to 
It springs out of # small hole, like « little; poor Blackwood—(since dead.) I was punc 
sough in the middle of a thick set of shrubs.) tual to my hour, and found the poet standing 
This little isthmus is beautifully clothed with | before the fire with his coat skirts expanded— 
ash, osier, elm, ivy, lady’s mantle, cowslips, | | large, muscular man, something slovenly in 
wild angelica, meadow sweet, &c., &. The | his dress, but with a manner and face of high 
water, both at the spring and from the rocks, good humor, and remarkably frank and pre- 
is of equal weight, and each twenty-four grains | | possessing address. While he was finding me 
in a pint heavier than common water.” {@ chair, and saying civil things of the noble 
The petrifying property of the water of the’ ifriend who had been the medium of our ac- 
Dropping- Well is owing to gritty or sparry | quaintance, I was trying to reconcile my idea 
matter, which encrusts the objects it is de-/0f him, gathered from portraits and descrip- 
posited on. Mr. Dela Beche says, “Springs | tions, with the person before me. I had 
are seldom or ever quite pure, owing to the; imagined a thinner and more scholar-like look- 
solvent property of water, which, percolating | /ing man, with a much paler face, and a much 
through the earth, always becomes more or less} more polished exterior. His head is exceed- 
charged with foreign matter. . . . . Dr. lingly ample, his eye blue and restless, his 
Webster describes the hot springs of Furnas | mouth full of character, and his hair, of a very 
[in the volcanic district of St. Michael, Azores,] | light, sandy color, is brushed up to cover an 
88 respectively varying in temperature from 73 |incipient baldness, but takes very much its 





to 207 degrees Fahrenheit, and depositing large 
quantities of clay and siliceous matter, which 
envelop the grass, leaves, and other vegetable 
substances that fall within their reach. These 
they render more or less fossil. The vege- 
tables may be observed in all stages of petri- 
faction.” 

Harrowgate is about three miles from 
Knaresborough. The latter place had some 
repute as a watering resort, until the mineral 
springs of Harrowgate completely threw it 
into the shade. 





jown way, and has the wildness of » high- 


lander’s. He has the stamp upon him of a re 
markable man to a degree seldom seen, and is, 
on the whole, fine-looking and certainly a gen- 
tleman in his appearance; but (I know not 
whether the impression is common) I expected 
in Obristopher North a finished and rather 
over-refined man of the world of the old 
school, and I was so far disappointed. 

The tea was made and the breakfast smoked 
upon the table, but the professor showed no 
signs of being aware of the fact, and talked 
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away famously, getting up and sitting down, | (up in his remarks on the future, as if he were 
walking to the window and standing before | here to see this and the other thing completed, 
the fire, and apparently carried quite away} and share with you the advantges for years to 
with his own too rapid process of thought.;come. What a strange thing it is—this ba- 
He talked of the Amorican poets, praised Per-;lancing between death and life—standing on 
cival and Pierpont more particularly; expressed | the edge of the grave, and turning, first to look 
great pleasure at the criticisms of his own into its approaching darkness, and then back 
works that had appeared in the American on the familiar and pleasant world, yet with a 
papers and magazines—and still the toast was | certain downward progress, and no hope of life 
getting cold, and with every move he seemed } beyond the day over your head!”’ 
less and less aware of the presence of break-; I asked if Blackwood was a man of refined 
fast. There were plates and oups but for two, ‘literary taste. 
so that he was not waiting for another guest;; Yes,” he said. “TI would trust his opinion 
and, after half an hour had thus elapsed, I of a book sooner than that of any man I 
began to fear he thought he had already break-}know. He might not publish everything he 
fasted. If I had wished to have reminded him | approved, for it was his business to print only 
of it, however, I should have had no opportu- ; things that would sell; and, therefore, there are 
nity, for the stream of his eloquence ran on} | perhaps many authors who would complain of 
without a break; and eloquence it certainly ; him; but if his opinion had been against my own, 
was. His accent is very broadly Scotch, but} and it had been my own book, | should believe 
his words are singularly well chosen, and his he was right, and give up my own judgment. 
illustrations more novel and poetical than} He was a patron of literature, and it owes him 
those of any man I ever conversed with. He}much. He is @ loss to the world.’’ 
spoke of Blackwood, returning to the subject} I spoke of the “Noctes.”” 
repeatedly, and always with @ softened tone of} He smiled, as you would suppose Ohristo- 
voice and & more impressive manner, as if his | pher North would do, with the twinkle proper 
fueling were entirely engrossed by the circum: {of genuine hilarity in his eye, and said— 
stances of his illness. “Yes, they have been very popular. Many 
‘Poor Blackwood,” he said, setting his people in Scotland believe them to be tran- 
hands together and fixing his eyes on the wall, scripts of real scenes, and wonder how a pro- 
as if he were soliloquising with the picture of | fessor of moral philosophy can descend to such 








the sick man vividly before him, ‘there never 
was @ more honest creature, or a better friend. 
I have known him intimately for years, and 
owe him much; and I could lose no friend that; 
would affect me more nearly. There is some- 
thing quite awful in the striking down thus of 
® familiar companion by your side—the pass- 
ing away—the death—the end for ever of a 
man you have been accustomed to meet as 
surely as the morning or evening, and have 
grown to consider a part of your existence | 
almost. To have the share he took in your | 
thoughts thrown back upon you—and his aid 
and counsel and company with you no more. 
His own mind is in a very singular state. He 
knows he is to die, and he has made every pre- 
paration in the most composed and sensible 
manner, and if the subject is alluded to di- 
rectly, does not even express a hope of re- 
covery; yet, the moment the theme is changed, 
he talks as if death were as far from him as 
ever, and looks forward, and mingles himself 

















carousings, and poor Hogg comes in for his 
share of abuse, for they never doubt he was 
there and said everything that is put down for 
him.” 

“How does the Shepherd take it?” 

“Very good humoredly, with the exception 
of one or two occasions, when cockney scrib- 
blers have visited him in their tours, and tried 
to flatter him by convincing him he was treated 
disrespectfully. But five minutes’ conversa- 
tion and two words of banter restore his good 
bumor, and he is convinced, as he ought to be, 
that he owes half his reputation to the Noctes.” 

“What do you think of his Life of Sir Wal- 
ter, which Lockhart has so butchered in 
Frazer?” 

“Did Lockhart write that?” 

“T was assured so in London.” 

“It was a barbarous and unjustifiable at- 
tack; and, oddly enough, I said eo, yesterday, 
to Lockhart himself, who was here, and he dif- 
fered from me entirely. Now you mention it, 
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I think from his manner he must have written$ “Still, it is not his nature. I do believe that 
is.”” it is merely an unhappy talent that he has for 

“Will Hogg forgive him?” sarcasm, with which his heart has nothing to 

“Never! never! I do not think he knows} go, When he sits down to review a book, he 
yet who has done it, but I hear that he is} never thinks of the author or his feelings. He 
dreadfully exasperated. Lockhart is quite} cuts it up with pleasure, because he does it 
wrong. To attack an old man, with gray; with skill in the way of his profession, as a 
hairs, like the Shepherd, and accuse him 80} surgeon dissects a dead body. He would be 
flatly and unnessarily of lie upon lie—oh! it; the first to show the man a real kindness if he 
was not right.” stood before him. I have known Lockhart 








“Do you think Hogg misrepresented facts 
willingly?” 

“No, oh! no, he is perfectly honest, no 
doubt, and quite revered Sir Walter. He has 
an unlucky inaccuracy of mind, however; and 
his own vanity, which is something quite ri- 
diculous, has given a coloring to his conversa- 
tions with Scott, which puts them in a very 
false light; and Sir Walter, who was the best 
natured of men, may have said the things 
ascribed to him in a variety of moods, such as 
no One can understand who does not know 
what a bore Hogg must sometimes have been 
at Abbottsford. Do you know Lockhart?” 

“No, Ido not. He is almost the only lite- 
rary man in London I have not met; and I 
must say, as the editor of the Quarterly, and 
the most unfair and unprincipled critic of the 
day, I have no wish to know him. I never 
heard him well spoken of. I probably have 
met a hundred of his acquaintance, but I have 
not seen one who pretended to be his friend.” 

“Yet there is a great deal of good in Lock- 
hart. I allow all you say of his unfairness 
and severity; but if he were sitting there, op- 
posite you, you would find him the mildest and 
most unpresuming of men, and so he appears 
in private life always.” 

“Not always. A celebrated foreigner, who 
had been very intimate with him, called one 
morning to deprecate his severity upon Baron 
D'Haussez's book in a forthcoming review. He 
did his errand in a friendly way, and, on 
taking his leave, Lockhart, with much cere- 
mony, accompanied him down to his carriage 

‘* «Pray, don’t give yourself the trouble to 
come down,’ said the polite Frenchman. 

“<I make a point of doing it, sir,’ said 
Lockhart, with a very offensive manner, ‘for I 
understand, from your friend’s book, that we 
are not considered a polite nation in France.’ 

“Nothing, certainly, could be more ill-bred 
and insulting.” 








; long. He was in Edinboro’ a great while, and 


when he was writing ‘Valerius,’ we were in 
the habit of walking out together every morn- 
ing, and, when we reached a quiet spot in the 
country, he read to me the chapters as he 
wrote them. He finished it in three weeks. I 
heard it all thus by piecemeal as it went on, 
and had much difficulty in persuading him 
that it was worth publishing. He wrote it 
very rapidly, and thought nothing of it. We 
used to sup together with Blackwood, and that 
was the real origin of the ‘Noctes.’ ” 

«At Ambrose’s?” 

«At Ambrose’s.”” 

«But is there such a tavern, really?” 

“Qh! certainly. Anybody will show it to 
you. Itisasmall house, kept in an out-of- 
the-way corner of the town, by Ambrose, who 
is an excellent fellow in his way, and hada 
great influx of custom in consequence of his 
celebrity in the -Noctes. We were there one 
night very late, and had all been remarkably 
gay and agreeable. 

««+«What a pity,’ said Lockhart, ‘that some 
short-hand writer had not been here to take 
down the good things that have been said at 
this supper.’ 

“The next day, he produced a parer, called 
‘Noctes Ambrosianz,’ and that was the first. 
[ continued them afterward.” 

“Have you no idea of publishing them sepa- 
rately? I think a volume or two should be 
made of the more poetical and critical parts, 
certainly. Leaving out the politics and the 
merely local topics of the day, no bok could 
be more agreeable.” 

“It was one of the things pending when poor 
Blackwood was taken ill. But will you have 
some breakfast?” 

The breakfast had beén cooling for an hour, 
and I most willingly acceded to his proposi- 
tion. Without rising, he leaned back, with 
his chair still toward the fire, and seizing the 
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tea-pot as if it were a sledge-hammer, he 
poured from one cup to the other without in- 
terrupting the stream, overrunning both cup 
and saucer, and partly overflooding the tea- 
tray. He then set the cream toward me with 
a carelessness which nearly overset it, and in 
trying to reach an egg from the centre of the 
table, broke two. He took no notice of his 
own awkwardness, but drank his cup of tea at 
a single draught, ate his egg in the same expe- 
ditious manner, and went on talking of the 
Noctes and Lockhart and Blackwood, as if eat- 
ing his breakfast were rather a troublesome 
parenthesis in his conversation. After a while, 
he digressed to Wordsworth and Southey, and 
asked me if I was going to return by the 
Lakes. I proposed doing so. : 

“I will give you letters to both, if you 
haven’t them. I lived a long time in that 
neighborhood, and know Wordsworth perhaps 
as well as any one. Many a day I have 
walked over the hills with him, and listened to 
his repetition of his own poetry, which, of 
course, filled my mind completely at the time, 
and perhaps started the poetical vein in me, 
though I cannot agree with the critics that my 
poetry is an imitation of Wordsworth’s.”’ 

“Did Wordsworth repeat any other poetry 
than his own?” 

“Never in a single instance, to my know- 
ledge. He is remarkable for the manner in 
which he is wrapped up in his own poetical 
life. He thinks of nothing else. Everything 
is done with reference to it. He is all and only 
&@ poet.” 

«‘Was the story true that was told in the 
papers of his seeing, for the first time, in a 
large company, some new novel of Scott’s in 
which there was a motto taken from his works; 
and that he went immediately to the shelf and 
took down one of his own volumes and read 
the whole poem to the party, who were wait- 
ing for a reading of the new book?”’ 

“Perfectly true. It happened in this very 
house. Wordsworth was very angry at the 
paragraph, and I believe accused me of giving 
it to the world. Iwas as much surprised as 
himself, however, to see it in print.” 

“What is Southey’s manner of life?” 

“Walter Seott said of him that he lived too 
much with women. He is secluded in the 
country, and surrounded by a circle of ad- 
miring friends who glorify every literary pro- 
ject he undertakes, and persuade him, in spite 








of his natural modesty, that he can do nothing 
wrong or imperfectly. He has great genius 
and is a most estimable man.” 

‘‘Hamilton lives on the Lakes, too—does he 
not?”’ 

‘Yes. How terribly he was annoyed by the 
review of his book in the North American. 
Who wrote it?” 

“I have not heard positively, but I presume 
it was Everett. I know nobody else in the 
country who holds such a pen. He is the 
American Junius.” 

“It was excessively clever but dreadfully 
severe, and Hamilton was frantic about it. I 
sent it to him myself, and could scarce have 
done him a more ungracious office. But what 
a strange thing it is that nobody can write a 
good book on America! The ridiculous part 
of it seems to me that men of common sense 
go there as travellers, and fill their books with 
scenes such ag they may see every day within 
five minutes’ walk of their own doors, and call 
them American. Vulgar people are to be found 
all over the world; and J will match any scene 
in Hamilton or Mrs. Trollope, any day or 
night here in Edinburgh. I have always had 
an idea that I should be the best traveller in 
America myself. I have been so in the habit 
of associating with people of every class in my 
own country, that I am better fitted to draw 
the proper distinctions, I think, between what 
is universal over the world or peculiar to 
America.” 

“I promise you a hearty welcome, if you 
should be inclined to try.” 

«J have thought seriously of it. It is, after 
all, not more than a journey to Switzerland or 
Italy, of which we think nothing; and my va- 
cation of five months would give me ample 
time, I suppose, to run through the principal 
cities. I shall do it, I think.” 

I asked if he had written a poem of any 
length within the last few years. 

‘‘No; though I am always wishing to do it. 
Many things interfere with my poetry. In the 
first place, I am obliged to give a lecture once 
a day for six months; and in the Summer it is 
such a delight to be released, and get away 
into the country with my girls and boys, that 
I never put pen to paper till I am driven. 
Then Blackwood is a great care; and, greater 
objection still, I have been discouraged in va- 
rious ways by criticism.’ It used to gall me to 
have my poems called imitations of Words. 
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worth and his school; a thing I could not see 
myself, but which was asserted even by those 
who praised me, and which modesty forbade I 


ne, 


A BEAUTIFUL POEM. 


Among the sweetest poems that we have 


should disavow. I really can see no resem- }seen from the pen of America’s distinguished 
blance between the Isle of Palms and anything ; lyrical poet, George P. Morris, is the following 
of Wordsworth’s. I think I have a style of; from the Home Journal. It will touch a chord 


my own, and as my ain bairn, I think better 
of it than other people, and so pride prevents 
my writing. Until late years, too, I have been 
the subject of much political abuse, and for 
that I should not have cared if it were not dis- 
agreeable to have children and servants read- 
ing it in the morning papers, and a fear of 
giving them another handle in my poetry, was 
another inducement for not writing ”’ 

I expressed my surprise at what he said, 
for, as far | knew the periodicals, Wilson had 
been a singularly continued favorite. 

«Yes, out of this immediate sphere, perhaps; 
but it requires a strong mind to suffer annoy- 
ance at one’s lips, and comfort oneself with 
the praise of a distant and outer circle of pub- 
lic opinion. I had a family growing up, of 
sons and daughters, who felt for me more than 
I should have felt for myself, and I was an- 
noyed perpetually. Now, these very papers 
praise me, and I really can hardly believe my 
eyes when I open them and find the same type 
and imprint expressing such different opinions. 
It is absurd to mind such weathercocks; and, 
in truth, the only people worth heeding or 
writing for are the quiet readers in the coun- 
try, who read for pleasure, and form sober 
opinions apart from political or personal preju- 
dice. I would give more for the praise of one 
country clergyman and his family than I would 
for the admiration of a whole city. People in 
towns require a constant phantasmagoria to 
keep up even the remembrance of your name. 
What books and authors, what battles and he- 
roes, are forgotten in a day!” 

My letter is getting too long, and I must 
make it shorter, as it is vastly less agreeable 
than the visit itself. Wilson went on to speak 
of his family, and his eyes kindled with plea- 
sure in talking of his children. He invited me 
to stop and visit him at his place near Selkirk, 
in my way south, and promised me that I 
should see Hogg, who lived not far off. Such 
inducement was scarce necessary, and I made 
a half promise to do it, and left him, after 
having passed several hours of the highest 





pleasure in his fascin. ting society. 


in many hearts. 

YOUR HAND I TAKE IN MINE. 

Your hand I take in mine, Willie, 
And fancy I’ve the art 

To read, while gazing in your face, 
The records of your heart: 

*Tis joy an honest man to hold, 
That gem of modest worth, 

By me more prized than all the gold 
Of all the mines of earth, Willie, 

Of all the mines of earth. 


I’ve marked your love of right, Willie, 
Your proud disdain of wrong; 

I know you’d rather aid the weak 
Than battle for the strong. 

The golden rule—religion’s stay— 
With constancy pursue, 

Which renders others all that they 
Can ever render you, Willie, 

Can ever render you. 


A conscience void of guile, Willie, 
A disposition kind, 

A nature, gentle and sincere, 
Accomplished and refined; 

A mind that was not formed to bow, 
An aspiration high, 

Are beaming on your thoughtful brow, 
And in your cheerful eye, Willie, 

And in your cheerful eye. 


I never look at you, Willie, 
But with an anxious prayer 
That you will ever be to me 
What now I’m sure you are. 
I do not find a fault to chide, 
A foible to annoy, 
For you are all your father’s pride, 
And all your mother’s joy, Willie, 
And all your mother’s joy. 


You’re all that I could hope, Willie, 
And more than I deserve; 

Your pressure of affection now 
I feel in every nerve. 

[ love you not for fashion’s sake, 
But for yourself alone ; 

And this is why your hand I take 
So fondly in my own, Willie, 

So fondly in my own. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO BOTANY. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, 


ON THE EPIDERMIS OF PLANTS. 


Every part of a plant which is exposed to 
the atmosphere is covered with a thin invest- 
ing membrane, termed the epidermis, with the 
exception of the summit of the pistil, or cen- 
tral organ of the flower, and the spongioles, or 
extremities of the roots. The epidermis of 
plants corresponds to the skin of animals. It 
is a cellular, transparent membrane, perfectly 
distinct from the subjacent cellular and fibrous 
tissues which it covers. It is in fact a separate 
organ in itself. Thisis evident from the mag- 





which contain ordinarily no traces of chloro- 
phy]; hence it may be readily separated from 
the subjacent tissues, with which it contracts 
but a feeble adhesion as a colorless layer. 

The epidermis is usually protected by an 
extremely thin film or pellicle, termed the cu- 
ticle. This cuticle was first observed, by 
Adolphe Brongiart, in the cabbage leaf. It is 
developed in the form of a glaucous bloom, or 
vegetable varnish, and appears to be a univer- 
sal coating which is even drawn over the hairs, 
covering every part with the exception of the 
stomata, or pores. Figure 1 shows the cuticle, 
or outer integument of the cabbage (Brassica 
oleracea), detached from the epidermis by long 
maceration in water; covering the hairs, h, 


nitude and peculiar arrangement of its cells, } and openings, s, corresponding to the stomata. 





Figure 1. 


The cuticle is the only part of the epidermis 


plants is, nevertheless, thus admirably suited 


which is developed on the leaves of such plants ; to the circumstances in which they are placed. 


as grow constantly plunged in the water or 
In the Potamo- 


which float upon its surface. 


But this is not all: the cells of the epidermis 
vary in their form and arrangement according 


getous, or pond weeds, which grow beneath} to the peculiar circumstances in which the 


the water, the epidermis is not present. 
place is supplied by the cuticle, which thus 
prevents the penetration of the moisture. So 


also the upper surface of the floating leaves of 


the Nymphceas, or water lilies, are covered 
with this cuticle, so that the water rolls from 


off their surface when it is poured upon them. } 


The surface of all floating leaves will be found 
on examination to be coated in a similar man- 
ner, so as to be a perfect water-shed, by which 


beautiful provision of nature these plants are{in the Oleander. 


prevented from obtaining an injurious amount 
of the fluid in which they grow. We hope 
that our readers will be induced to verify this 
interesting fact by making a personal examina- 
tion of the floating vegetation in their neigh- 
borhood. Few persons, walking along the 
shores of lakes or rivers, are aware that the 
numerous forms of plants which float on their 
surface, or whose verdure is visible beneath 
their waters, are clothed with water: proof gar- 


Its 











plant is placed. The function of the epidermis 
appears to be the protection of the subjacent 
tissues with their fluid contents against changes 
in the state of the atmosphere as regards dry- 
ness and humidity, and the proper regulation 
of the evaporation. Hence, in plants which 
inhabit dry situations, it is so constructed as 
to retard evaporation, and is either of extra- 
ordinary thickness, as in the Aloe and Oactus, 
or else it consists of several layers of cells, as 
By this provision, these 
plants are enabled to retain their moisture for 
a greater length of time. 
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Figure 2. 
Figure 2 is a magnified section of the leaf of 
ments. But the exterior surface of all aquatic; the Oleander, showing the thickness of the 
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epidermis, which is composed of three layers 
of cells, and the compact vertical cells of the 
upper stratum of parenchyma. 

ON THE STOMATA or PORES OF PLANTS. 

The attention of the readers of the Home 
Gazette has been already directed to these or- 
gaus, and their mechanism and action has been 
explained in former ‘‘Oontributions.” Since 
the publication of our work on the ‘‘Phanero- 
gamia,’’ we have become possessed of numer- 
ous botanical illustrations with which for the 
future our communications will be supplied. 
We again resume the subject because we are 
able to supply our readers with a drawing of 
the pores of the epidermis, and also with ad- 
ditional matter the result of reading, reflection 
and the use of the microscope. 

The stomata, or pores of plants, are certain 
peculiar modifications of the epidermal cells 
developed with an especial reference to the 
absorption of nutritious gases from the atmos- 
phere, and the evaporation of water from the 
organization of the plant. They are therefore 
found only on such superficial parts as are di- 
rectly exposed to the atmosphere, particularly 
on the epidermis of the leaves and green young 
shoots, and hence they are entirely absent 
from the external surface of such aquatic 
plants as grow wholly submerged. 

In the first stages of development no differ- 
ence is perceptible amongst the epidermiccells, 
but after awhile certain special cells cease to 
enlarge and develop in their interior a granular 
matter or chlorophyl. The cells which thus 
make their appearance in the midst of the 
other epidermic cells are thus rendered smaller, 
and after awhile each cellule is divided into 
two by the formation across its cavity of a 
septum or double cell wall. The single chlo- 
rophy] secreting cell isthus formed into two cells 
which are further distinguished from the epider- 
mic cells in their neighborhood, by their greater 
affiaity for the moisture of the atmosphere. 
They are exceedingly hygrometical, and when 
the air is damp they become turgid and swollen 
with water, lengthening and curving outward- 
ly in the middle. An opening is thus formed 
between the subjacent walls of the two cells 
by this curvature, which opening communi- 
cates directly with the intercellular spaces of 
the subjacent tissues, and thus the whole of 
the interior of the leaf, or shoot, or other organs 





on which these pores are situated, is brought 
into immediate communication with the at- 
mosphere. It is through these openings that 
the nutritious gases are absorbed, and the 
superfluous water is evaporated. When the 
air is dry the two cells shorten, and become 
straight, their walls are again brought into 
immediate contact, and the aperture between 
them is thus closed. 

Figure 3 is a most faithful copy from nature 





























Figure 3. 


of the pores of the white garden lily (Zilium 
album.) showing the stomata st, composed of 
two cells with an opening or slit between 
them. 

The stomata or pores of plants exercise an 
influence on vegetable organization analogous 
to that which the governor exercises on the 
mechanism of the steam engine. It is well- 
known that the confinement of the steam when 
it ig necessary to drive the machinery, or its 
escape when its confinement would prove in- 
jurious, is wholly regulated by the rotatory 
action of the two balls of the governor, which 
rotate rapidly and thus fly out centrifugally 
when the fire is fierce under the boiler and the 
steam is generated rapidly, thus opening a 
valve in the steampipe, allowing the escape of 
the superfluous steam, and preventing the 
destruction of the mechanism. When the fire 
is low in the boiler on the contrary, the balls 
rotate more slowly, the valve in the steampipe 
closes its aperture and confines the steam 
within the engine, which then becomes neces- 
sary to drive the mechanism. 

So it is in vegetation. What is a plant but 
a beautiful living machine through which 
water charged with nutritive principles, and 
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which is termed sap, is continually circulat- 
ing? 

A sultry day is succeeded by a stormy night. 
The thunder rolls, the lightnings flash and the 
rain descends in torrents on the parched 
ground. Every leaf and blade of grass drinks 
in the grateful moisture. After such a night 





gins to germinate, or those remarkable changes 


}GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE 
ORGANIZATION OF PLANTS. 

> A plant through all the phases of its exist- 

ence is interesting, whether we consider its 

phenomena as manifested at the commence- 

ment of the period of lite, when it first be- 


how beautifully rises the morning sun. The} which take place in the color or form of its 
face of nature wrapped in gloom and menace, leaves when it arrives at an adult, by means of 
brightens and smiles again. There is mois) which what is popularly called the flower is 
ture in the ground and in the atmosphere, and} produced, or the changes which take place 
the cheerful light of the sun sparkles and! after fecundation is affected, when the flower 
flashes forth its diamond radiance from the! fades, and the germs are gradually developed, 
rain drops, which cover the surface alike of the ' destined to continue and perpetuate the species, 
leaves of the forest trees and the humble flowers } the whole form a series of vital changes and 





which grow beneath their shade. But heat | 


and humidity are the conditions most favorable 
to vegetable development. On such a morning 


you may almost see the plants grow. The} 


pores on every leaf and blade of grass are all 
open, and through them the water is escaping 
into the atmosphere. Absorption is taking 
place at the roots, and nutritive principles 
necessary to sustain the life of the plant and 
develope its parts are taken in with the fluid 


absorbed from the soil, whilst the gases enter 


from the atmosphere by the pores through 
which the water passes, and thus the air 
and earth are woven rapid/y into the living 
fabric of vegetation. The vegetable ma- 
chinery is rapidly driven, and nature wears 
the aspect of freshness and vigor. Now so 
long as the air and ground continue moist, and 
the supply of moisture derived from the earth 
by the roots is equal to that evaporated by 
the leaves, this happy state of things will con- 
tinue. But when the atmosphere again be 
comes dry, and the supply of moisture from 
the soil again fails, more water will be ex- 


pended by the leaves than is absorbed by the 


roots, and the result of this will be seen in the 
drooping, languishing condition of the plants. 
These injurious effects are, however, in a great 
measure prevented by the hygrometrical action 
of the two cells constituting the pore, which 
lose their water in consequence of the dryness 
of the atmosphere, straighten and lie parallel, 
their walls being brought into immediate con- 
tact with each other, so that the pore or 
aperture is closed, and the drain of fluid 
checked the moment it becomes injurious to 
the plant. 


Vou. IV.—No. 5. 5 


phenomena worthy of investigation.. By en- 
gaging in such a pursuit we are brought into 
;communion with the beautiful in nature. 
Here all is calm and loveliness, order and sym- 
metry. ‘Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow,’’ such are the words of the great 
Moral Teacher, before the splendor of whose 
} wisdom all the teachings of science are but as 
the faint ray of a twinkling star, and whom 
nations ought ever to venerate and love. 

But how do plants grow? Very little is at 
present known on this subject. Every plant 
germinating from the seed or spore appears to 
be subjected to, ceFtain definite laws of develop- 
ment, which are impressed on the cells of 
which that seed or spore is composed. Every 
seed or spore appears to exercise a peculiar 
influence on the earth and atmosphere, the two 
grand sources from which the materials which 
Sate, the parts of plants are elaboratéd. 

If we consider the cells collectively, the re- 
gularity of form assumed by the organs of 
plants shows that a certain definite number are 
developed to constitute each érgan, and also 
that they must attain a maximum amount of 
expansion. For growth or the extension of the 
parts of plants certainly depends as much on 
the expansion of cells already existing as on 
the formation of new cells. 

But the cells themselves, considered indivi- 
dually, are evidently subjected to laws of de- 
velopment as definite as those which govern 
their arrangement when associated in masses. 
The primitive form of cells is spherical or glo- 
bular. There is no organ of a plant which at 
the commencement is not formed exclusively of 
cellular tissue, If we take a leaf, an embryo, 
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or @ young root, in the first stages of its de-' forming the stem, whilst at certain defiae 
velopment, we shall find that each of these or-} points of the stem some of the wood cells pro- 
gans is at first formed wholly of cellular} trude themselves laterally through the green 
tissue. In the lower forms of Cryptogamous: bark of the young shoot, unite together, and 
vegetation, such as mosses and lichens, the form the stalk of the leaves, and then take a 
cells retain, in a great measure, their primi-; horizontal spread, forming the lamins or broad 


tive form; hence these plants have been called expanded portion of the leaf. The points of 








by botanists cellulares or cellular plants. In} 
the Phanerogamia or flowering plants on the 
other hand, although the embryo at first con- 
sist wholly of cellular tissue, yet as soon as 
germination commences even whilst the coty- 
ledons only are developing to subserve the pur- 
pose of a higher nutrition, some of the cells 
take a much higher degree of development 
and assume the form of woody fibre and spiral 
vessels. These cells elongate into tubes lon- 
gitudinally, and ramify amidst the others 


the stem through which these bundles of 
woody fibre are issued are especially visible on 
the broad and conspicuous leaf scars of the 
horse chesnut (Hippocastanens esculentum) in 
the shape of little round black dots. Figure 4 
is @ representation of a year’s growth of the 
horse-chesnut branch, crowned with a terminal 
bud; a, scars left by the bud scales of the pre- 
vious year; 5, leaf scars, with round dots, 
showing the points of issue of the fasciculi or 
bundles of woody fibre, which form the stalk 
of the leaves; c, axillary buds developed at 





which retain altogether or depart but slightly 
from their primitive form. 


Figure 4. 











Certain determinate cells only thus change 
thetr character. This is evident if we examine 
the cross section of any young stem or shoot. 
In the centre the pith is composed of cells 
which retain their primitive form in a great 
measure, being only rendered slightly hexago- 
nal by mutual compression. The cells which 
form the wood and the liber, or inner stratum 
of fibrous bark, are on the contrary elongated 
into tubes, and developed in a vertical plane’ 





the base of the stalk or petiole of the fallen 
leaves. 





THE LYRE-BIRD, OR SUPREME 


MENURA. 
See engraving. 


This beautiful bird is a native of Australia, 
and both from its appearance, and the diffi- 
culty experienced in determining its affinities, 


has attracted the special attention of natural. . 


ists. M. Vieillot, in his work on the “Birds 
of Paradise,” figures the lyre-bird (menura su- 
perba, Davies in Lin. Trans.) under the title 
of Paradisea Parkinsoniana, in honor of J. 
Parkinson, Esq., of the Leverian Museum, 
through whose means he received a drawing 
of it; and Shaw, in his ‘Naturalist Miscel- 
any,” 577, following Vieillot, terms it the 
Parkinsonian’Bird of Paradise. Vieillot, how- 
ever, was preceded in his description by Gene- 
ral Davies, who, in the year 1800, with juster 
views respecting the bird in question, charac- 
terized it in the “‘Linnzan Transactions,” vol. 
vi., a8 the type of a new genus, and gave it 
the appellation of Menura superba, which is 
now its established title. 

The menura equals a common pheasant in 
size, but its limbs are longer in proportion, and 
its feet much larger; the toes are armed with 
large arched blunt claws; the hind toe is as 
long as are the fore-toes (the length of these 
being nearly equal), but its claw is Jarger than 
that of any of the others; the scales of the 
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tarsi and toes are large bold plates, and their 
color is glossy black; the head is small, the 
beak, as Cuvier has described it, is triangular 
at the base, pointed and compressed at the tip: 
in the male the feathers of the head are elon- 
gated into a crest; the wings are short, con- 
cave, and rounded, and the quill-feathers are 
lax and feeble; the general plumage is full, 
deep, soft, and downy. The tail is modified 
into a beautiful long plume-like ornament, re- 
presenting, when erect and expanded, the 
figure of a lyre, whence the name of lyre-bird. 
This ornamental] tail is, however, contined to 
the male. In the female the tail is long and 
graduated, and the feathers are perfectly web- 
bed on both sides of the shaft, although their 
texture is soft and flowing. In the male the 
tail consists of sixteen feathers; of these the 
outer one on each side is broadly but loosely 
webbed within, its outer web being narrow; as 
it proceeds it curves outwards, bends in, and 
agajn turns boldly outwards and downwards, 
both together resembling the framework of an 
ancient lyre, of which the intermediate feathers 
are the strings; these feathers, except the two 
central, which are truly but narrowly webbed 
on the outer side, consist each of a slender 
shaft, with long filamentous bubules, at a dis- 
tance from each other, and springing out alter- 
nately. The appearance of these feathers, the 
length of which is about two feet, is peculiarly 
graceful; their color is amber brown, but the 
two outer tail-feathers are gray tipped with 
black, edged with rufous, and transversely 
marked on the inner web with transparent, 
triangular bars. The general plumage of the 
menura is amber brown above, tinged with 
olive ‘and merging into rufous on the wings, 
and also on the throat. The under parts are 
ashy gray. With respect to the habitsof the lyre- 
bird much yet remains to be known. Shaw, 
in the account he collected, observes that its 
powers of song are very great:—‘‘At the early 
part of the morning it begins to sing, having a 
very fine natural note; and gradually ascend- 
ing some rocky eminence, scratches up the 
ground in the manner of some of the pheasant 
tribe, elevating its tail, and at intervals imita- 
ting the notes of every other bird within hear- 
ing; and having continued this exercise for 
about two hours, again descends into the val- 
leys or lower grounds.” 





the menura is to be found, avd its manners 
are shy and recluse; it is almost exclusively 
terrestrial, seldom taking wing, and when 
forced to do so flying with labor and difficulty. 
Dr. Latham remarks, “It is said that it will 
frequently imitate the notes of other birds so 
as to deceive most people;” and we may here 
add that the musical powers of this bird, which 
we have been inclined to doubt, have been con- 
firmed to us by the testimony of a gentleman 
who, during his residence in Australia, had 
many opportunities of gaining information on 
the subject, and he assured us that not only: 
were its own notes rich and melodious, but 
that it imitated those of other birds with sur- 
prising tact and execution. Mr. George Ben- 
nett, however,-who notices the menura in his 
‘Wanderings in New South Wales,” does not 
allude to this circumstance, one of considerable 
importance; he neither confirms the statements 
of Shaw and others respecting its powers of 
song, nor refutes them as erroneous. His in- 
formation is nevertheless itteresting. The 
native names of the menura, according to this 
gentleman, are béleck kéleck,” and ‘balan- 
gara;”’ it is common in the mountain ranges in 
all parts of the colony of New South Wales, 
but it has been much thinned in its numbers 
in some districts, in consequence of the tail- 
feathers of the male being saleable at Sidney, 
where they are highly valued. In the ranges 
of the Illawarra district, where it once 
abounded, the menura is very rare. 

“The lyre-bird,” observes Mr. Bennett, “ig 
a bird of heavy flight, but swift of foot. On 
catching a glimpse of the sportsman, it runs 
with rapidity, aided by the wings, over logs of 
wood, rocks, or any obstruction to its progress; 
it seldom flies into trees except to roost, and 
then rises only from branch to branch. They 
build in old hollow trunks of trees which are 
lying upon the ground, or in the holes of rocks; 
the nest is merely formed of dried grass, or 
dried leaves scraped together: the female lays 
from twelve to sixteen eggs, of a white color, 
with a few scattered light blue spots; the 
young are difficult to catch, as they run with 
rapidity, concealing themselves among the 
rocks and bushes. The lyre-pheasant on de- 
scending from high trees, on which it perches, 
has been seen to fly some distance; it is more 
often observed during the early hours of the 


It is in the hilly districts of Australia that’ morning and in the evening, than during 
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the heat of the day. Like all the gal-| And oft we turn to see if thou art near; 

linaceous tribe, it scratches about the ground How sad the thought comes, thou hast pass’d 

and roots of trees, to pick up seeds, insects, | for ever— 

&c. The aborigines decorate their greasy! In the old places will no more appear. 

locks, in addition to the emu feathers, with | The first dear lamb from out our flock yet taken, 

the splendid tail-feathers of this bird when | By the Good Shepherd, absent one, thou art— 

they can procure them.” Ere this, no touch bade sorrow’s chords awaken 
Dr. Latham says, “I do not find that it has! Low, mournful music in the weeping heart. 

been yet attempted whether this’ bird will bear! Can we not spare one for the fold in Heaven, 

confinement; but if the trial should turn out} Without these tears that will not cease to 

successful, it would be a fine acquisition to our } flow? 

menageries.” This hint has, we believe, never} Ah, loved too well!—such bonds may not be 

been acted upon; the lyre-bird has not as yet riven, 

been conveyed alive to Europe, which, were’ Painless and tearless—and we answer, no! 

it a truly gallinaceous bird, would be no very ' Yet, with this grief, what precious thoughts are 


—_" 











difficult task to accomplish. 





FRANK. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Dear one! How many thrilling chords awaken, 
As on the ear sweet falls thy precious name: 
/Three m»ons have.passed since thou wert from } 

us taken— 
Three moons, since Death unto our Amelling | 
came;— 
And still it seems as if, but briefly parted, 


blending 
In our dark web of pain, a golden thread; 
Faith’s eye is clear, and sees bright forms at- 
tending 
Thy steps, *mid green and flowery places 
ed;— 
) Bright forms of angels, pure and gentle-hearted; 
The best of all the shining ones above, 
} Who, little children from the earth departed 


} Receive and love with a celestial! love. 


| Now thou art safely past all doubt and danger— 
For this, how thankful ’mid our tears are we!— 


Thou would’st to us a moment hence return— } To all earth’s ills for evermore a stranger; 


We listen for thy voice, till, weary-hearted, 
Vain expectation doth to sorrow turn. 


Fondly forgetful of our sad bereaving, 
Again we think our loved one will appear; 
Ah! How this addeth to our silent grieving— 
The hours pass on, and still thou art not here. 
All the old places, where we saw thee moving 
From early morn until the day was o’er— 
Thy step so light, thy look and tone so Joving— 
Are around us, but we see thy form no more. 


The little chair, in which, from play reposing, 
A few brief moments thy light form reclined; 
The garments, thy pure body oft enclosing, 
The hat that bound thy dark curls from the 
wind; 
The shoes, half worn, and still the shape retaining 
Impressed upon them by thy tiny feet; 
All these, and more, that once were thine, re- 
maining, 
To speak of thee, our daily vision meet. 


There’s not’a single room within our dwelling 
That is not full of memories of thee; 

No spot that some sweet story is not telling, 
No object silent whereso’er we be. 

The’echo of thy voice floats round us ever, 


} From earthly stain and evil passion free. 


Even while to thee our souls are tearful clinging, 
And sadly grieving that away thou art, 


Pour their refreshing waters on the heart. 
[Golden Grains from Life’s Harvest Field. 





Pure wells of consolation, upward springing, 


Tue Assent Man.—The following ingenious 
trick is said to have been played on old Thorn- 
ton, the theatrical manager. A bow] of negus, 
with a plug bottom, which could be withdrawn 
at pleasure, was once put before him; he filled 
his wine-glass but once, when the plug (it 
having been placed ona receptacle on purpose) 
was drawn, and the liquor taken away; in a 
minute or two he was about replenishing his 
glass, and saw the bowl empty; he paused a 
moment, then rang the bell to have it re-filled; 
it was, and ofter he had taken two more 
glasses full, the trick was repeated; the second 
time he beheld it empty he gave his nose a 
long pull,.and rubbed his eyes, as if he doubt- 
ed whether he had slept or not; but he ordered 
a third, and paid for the three bowls, evidently 
and entirely unconscious that he had not drank 
their contents. 
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Toe Pustisnine Hovse or Lirrincort, 
Gramso & Co.—We have, in this city, the 
largest publishing and bookselling house in} 
the country—and, we believe, the largest in } 
the world. The amount of sales made in a 
single year is enormous. Books go out daily, | { 
by the ton. ‘‘Not by the ton?” we hear oe 
said, incredulously. Yes, friend, by the 
ton—we are speaking literally, not metaphori- 
cally. The average number of boxes sent out 
daily through the year, is not less than forty— 
often sixty, seventy, and sometimes a hundred 
are packed and shipped—and many of these 
weigh from three to five hundred pounds. So, } 
you see, the word ‘‘tons” expresses only te | 
literal fact. The position in the trade held by 
this house, is one of great importance. Though 
largely engaged in publishiog, it is still more 
largely engaged in the sale and distribation of | 











books issued by all publishing houses in the 
country. There is not in the United States an 





Several causes have combined to give this 
house its singularly advanced position so far 
beyond any other house of like character in 
the country. One of these—its admirably 
{ systematized order of busitess—has been re- 
ferred to. Another is to be found in the strict 
integrity of the house, and its well-earned re- 
putation for fair dealing. The merchant or 
bockseller who brings or sends his orders 
here, is sure to have his bill of goods marked 
down to the lowest rates at which books can 
be sold at a fair profit. So well has this come 
to be understood, that many old customers of 
the house merely select their books, and ask 
no questions about the prices; being satisfied, 
from long experience, that they will get the 
best terms in any case. 

Mr. Lippincott, whose name leads in that of 
the firm, is still a young man, so to speak; 
but, since he took a position in the house, he 
has shown himself to possess, ina remarkable 


establishment so carefully systematized in ‘degree, foresight, energy, expansive views of 
every department. Each member of the firm, | trade, and an indomitable perseverance in the 
five in number, has not less than twenty years’ / {attainment of a proposed end; while his 
experience in bookselling and publishing, and } | partners, acting in concert with him, and 
every salesman is thoroughly competent for his each thoroughly skilled in his department, 








position. When a bookseller from the country / 
enters their store, and passes to the immense 
sales’ rooms, he finds himself surrounded by the 
books of every leading publisher in the United 
States, which he can buy on terms as good, 
in every respect, as can be obtained from these 
publishers themselves. If he wants a rare vo- 
lume, or wishes to gain information in regard 
to any book, whose publisher he cannot re- 
member, he has only to mention the title, and 
the information is at his hand; or if he is in 
doubt as to the merit of two editions of thesame 
work, his questions are answered here. 

So large are the sales of Messrs. Lippincott, 
Grambo & Oo., that they order of popular and ; 
standard books, issued by other ‘publishers, 
whole editions at a time. Of many new 
books, their first order is not less than two or 
three thousand copies. These are distributed 
through the whole region South and West, in 
the supply of which lies their heaviest business. 
Of some of their own publications, the sales 
reach the enormous quantity of one hundred 
thousand copies of a single work in a year! 





have given to the whole machinery of the house 
a momentum that has already made it, as be- 
fore stated, the most important book establish- 
ment in the country, if not in the world. 

Mr. Chambers, so well known as the pub- 
lisher of the ‘Edinburg Journal,” besides 
other and more important series of books and 
periodicals, passed a few days in our city some 
months ago. In recording his impressions of 
things, he makes this brief and hurried refer- 
ence to the house above mentioned: 

“From several publishing-houses there are 
issued vast quantities of books in miscellaneous 
literature; and here, among other curiosities 
which interested me professionally, I alighted 
upon the large concern of Messrs. Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co., which, independently of a 
trade in publishing, carries on the peculiar bu- 
siness of book-merchants. A spacious build- 
ing, several stories in height, is stored, floor 
above floor, with books gathered from all the 
publishers in the Union, as well as from Eng- 
land, and ready for selection and purchase by 
retail-booksellers coming from every part of 
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the States. Any person, for example, wishing 
to open a book-store in California, or some 
other distant quarter, may here, in a walk 
from bin to bin, acquire such a varied stock as 
suits his purse or his inclinations. Say that he 
is going to open for a season at Saratoga, the 
White Sulphur Springs of Virginia, or any 
other fashionable watering-place, there he has 
his choice of handy little volumes, flashily 
gilt, in the light line. Or, say that he wishes 
to go into the school, or heavy trade, still he 
finds a mine of material ready to his fingers. 
In an hour he might load a wagon with all the 
varied literary wares he can possibly require; 
just as a county draper, dropping into one of 
the streets about Cheapside, is able to lay in 





valuable additions to the costly works of art, 
of*which the association is already in posses- 
sion, cannot fail to attract great additional in- 
terest to the enterprise, and render it more 
universally popular among the lovers of litera- 
ture and art. 





Goop our or Evit.—We are often inclined 
to complain of what seem to us serious pre- 
sent evils and calamities; and to look upon 
events as unmixed evils, upon which, could we 
read the whole scope and economy of nature, 
we should pronounce a different opinion. It 
would be difficult to reconcile any farmer to 
the loss of his crops by drought. Yet the edi- 
tor of the American Agriculturist presents 





his miscellaneous stock of haberdashery for ;S0me considerations which may comfort those 
the season. I was told by one of the princi- {who have already lost by holding out hope in 
pals of the firm, that it had dealings in every the future. The Agriculturist is of opinion 
seat of population of any importance from New ; that the long continued drought will result in 
Orleans to Toronto, and from the Atlantic to; the utter extermination of myriads of insects, 
beyond St. Louis. Think of commercial tra-} Worms, animalculs, &c., throughout extensive 
vellers being despatched on a journey of 2000 ;Sections of the Union, which have hitherto 
tmiles—as far as from London to Cairo or Jeru-; proved highly detrimental to our valuable 
salem! crops. A Southern paper says that the joint 

“Such concerns as this are types of the ma-;worm has been annihilated in many wheat 
nufacturing and trading establishments of fields, having become dried to powder without 
Philadelphia, which, in different departments, arriving at maturity and shedding their pestife- 
is making extraordinary endeavors to reach {Tous brood for another season's ravages. This is 
the position taken from it half a century ago {one way that our farmers may be compensated 
by New York.” for their crops. If they are further taught 


Had Mr. Chambers looked closer than he{conomy in feeding what they have only to 


did, during his brief sojourn in Philadelphia, {*nimals that best digest and make a suitable 
into the business of this concerfi, and compre- 
hended more adequately its vast resources and 
operations, he would have been still further 
surprised. 

We have spoken mainly of this house, in 
the present article, as a bookselling establish- 
ment. As publishers of books, its operations 
are very extended, and to this branch of the 


return for their food, and in an economical 
manner; if it will further teach them to plant 
early and have their fields deeply plowed, well 
pulverized and manured, so as to afford a con- 
tinued though partial supply of moisture from 
the atmosphere, during even the driest times, 
then they will have received ample compensa- 
tion for the limited diminution of their present 





business we will refer in a subsequent article. '9¢#90n’s crops. 











CosmopotiraN Art AND Lirgrary Asso-; A Fuiicut or Fancy.—The extacies into 
ciaTion.—We learn that the Cosmopolitan Art ; which newly arrived musical celebrities some- 
and Literary Association have purchased of}times throw newspaper writers, is always 
Hiram Powers his two life-size busts of Wash- | amusing to sober-minded people. We clip 
ington and Franklin, at a cost of over $1200. } from an exchange some of the latest superla- 
‘We also understand that four or five bronze } tives lavished upon Grisi. me will provoke 
statues have been imported, among which is a | a smile:— 
celebrated copy of Venus, life-size, allof which} “Grisi is an Italian—a child of the sun—an 
will be distributed among the members of the | incantatress of full-blooded inspiration. Her 


above association, in January next. These ' appearance among us forms a new epoch in the 
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lyrical drama of this country, more powerful, ‘ not the author of the mixture, whereupon the 
more lasting, if possible, than that produced president said to him:—‘You would be wiser 
by the Swedish nightingale. Jenny Lind is;to hold your tongue. Everybody here is scan- 
the gentle stream, alluring us onward through | dalized at your audacity. The tribunal re- 








bright, blooming vales—the fresh, clear, gusb- 
ing fount that lifts our souls on its crystal 
wings into the realms of beauty, and sets them 
down among the choirs of angels; while Grisi 
is the cataract, whirling us breathless down : 
the black, interminable steeps of passion—on 
—on—we know not whither.” 

What does all this mean? It reminds us 
very much of some of the remarkable vratorical 
flights of the late Rev. John N. Maffit, whom | 
no man could excel in the utterance of brilliant | 
nothings. ‘‘An incantatress of full-blooded 
inspiration.” What does it mean? 








4 


Forzicn Liquons.—We perceive that the; 
New York liquor dealers summon the public ; 


é 


to support their municipal ticket in defence of | 


“property” and “liberty.” Such cant is al- { 
most as spurious as their liquor. By the way, 
as the custom-house brand, and the certainty 
that an article is imported, is supposed by 
many to be a guarantee for its purity, the fol- 
lowing extract, from the Paris correspondence 
of the New York Times, may be read with ; 
some interest: — 
**You have heard of sworn translators, of 
sworn interpreters, but I doubt whether you ; 
ever heard of a sworn taster. The municipal 
government of Paris keeps a taster thus bound 
by oath, whom it employs to try wines in any 
case of supposed adulteration. His palate is 
80 sensitive, and his taste so delicately dis- 
criminative, that he not only recognizes the 
existence of a foreign substance, but can tell 
what the foreign substance is. Listen toa 
late deposition of his upon a pipe of wine sub- 
mitted to his examination. —The base, he said, 
of the liquid was common red wine; two- 
thirds were water, colored with elderberry and 
mulberry juice, the former of which is an ac- 
tive narcotic. The taster then went on to say 
that the individual arrested for this disgusting 
fraud was the most skilful and the most dan- 
gerous mixer in Paris, and that he had never 
been caught but once before. The receipt 
which he employed in adulterating the pipe in 
question had not been employed since 1816, a 
very bad grape year, though not worse than 
this. The prisoner maintained that he was 
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grets that it cannot pronounce a more severe 
punishment, but as you are an incorrigible 


heat, you will certainly be brought before us 


again, and then we shall be able to inflict upon 
you an exemplary chastisement. Go.’” 





Taz NationaL Basy Snow.—This much 
talked of exhibition of petite humanity was 
held, as announced, at Springfield, Ohio, on the 
5th Oct. ‘There were about one hundred and 
twenty babies in attendance, with their mo- 
thers, of course. The first premium for the 
finest baby of two years old or under, was a 
tea-set with a salver, valued at $300; the se- 
cond, a tea-set valued at $200; the third pre- 
mium, for the finest child under one year, $200; 
fourth premium, a Parian marble group. 

The first premium was awarded to Mrs. 
Remnes, of Vienna, Ohio; the second to Mrs. 
McDowell, of Cincinnati; the third, to Mrs. 
Arthur Cannon, of Philadelphia; and the 
fourth, to Mrs. Henry Howes, of Cincinnati. 

So, it seems that Ohio took three of the 
prizes, and two of these fell to the share of 
Cincinnati mothers. One of the handsome 


‘gets of silver wiil come to Philadelphia. As 
‘to the estimation in which the Committee of 


award will be held by the one hundred and 
sixteen disappointed mothers, we will not even 
venture a conjecture. 





Juntos.—A great deal has been written 
about this famous anonymous political essay- 
ist; and volumes have been printed in support 
of various theories and opinions as to his iden- 
tity. The North British Review has a para- 
graph respecting him, which for bitterness is 
not exceeded by the shadowy satirist himself:-— 

“That celebrated writer—whoever he may 
have been—stands at the head—facz/e princeps 
—of that large class of political assassins 
whose fame, like that of the Red Indian, is es- 
timated by the scalps of their victims. Wilkes 
was before him; Tooke came after him; but 
neither was fit to hold a candle to him. His 
genius, his knowledge, his secret means of in- 
formation, his vehement and pointed style, his 
unsparing and apparently impartial ferocity, 
his unscrupulous, ungentlemanly and savage 
personalities, and, it must be added, the 
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amount of truth which both winged and barbed 
his arrows,—made him the most formidable 
public writer who ever held public men in awe. 
One good thing he certainly effected. He 
emancipated the Press from any fettera but 
those of public opinion and genera] taste. 
Since his day, no man has feared to criticise 
men and measures in the tone of the most un- 
bounded freedom. After him, the use of ini- 
tials (formerly universal) was entirely aban- 
doned. But we paid a heavy price for this 
emancipation in the savagery and malignity 
which he—not introduccd, indeed, but—es- 
tablished in political warfare.’’ 





War —There is a wholesome moral in the 
annexed paragraph, which it is well to keep 
before the people. It is a British sailor’s de- 
scription of his first participation in war, in 
the Baltic. These descriptions of single and 
actual incidents bring home to our apprecia- 
tion the actual character of war, with a vivid- 
ness and reality which defy all the gloss of 
pompous bulletins, and neutralize the false 
varnish of “glory.”” It may be our weakness, 
but we would not for worlds have such a re- 
collection haunting our memory:— 


down on my knees beside him, and my breast 
felt so full as though my own heart would 
burst. He had a real English face, and did 
not look like an enemy. What I felt I never 
can tell, but if my like would have saved his, 
I believe I should have given it. I laid his 
head on my knee, and he grasped hold of my 
hand and tried to speak, but his voice was 
gone. I could not tell a word he said; and 
every time he tried to speak the blood poured 
out, so I knew it would soon be over. Iam 
not ashamed to say that I was worse than he, 








for he never shed a tear, and I couldn’t help it. 
His eyes were closing when a gun was fired 
from the ——, to order us aboard, and that 
aroused him. He pointed to the beach, where 
the boat was just pushing off with the guns 
which we had taken, and where our marines 
were waiting to man the second boat, and then 
he pointed the wood, where the enemy was 
concealed. Poor fellow, he little thought how 
I had shot him down. I was wondering how 
I could leave him to die, and no one near him, 
when he had a something like a convulsion for 
a moment, and then his face rolled over, and 
without a sigh he was gone. I trust the Al- 
mighty has received his soul. I laid his head 


“‘We dispersed at a few hundred yards’ dis- ; gently down on the grass, and lefc him. It 
tance from the beach, to keep the coast clear ' seemed so strange when I looked at him for 


whilst the boat's crew made prizes of the guns. 
The enemy had the advantage of the wood, 
and also knowing the country well, and a 
troop of them showed in advance. We were 
ordered to fire. I took steady aim, and fired 
on my man at about sixty yards. He fell like 
a stone. At the same time, a broadside from 
the —— went in amongst the trees, and the 
enemy disappeared, we could scarce tell how. 
I felt as though I must go up to Aim, to see 
whether he was dead or alive. He lay quite 
still, and I was more afraid of him lying so 
than when he stood facing me a few minutes 
before. It’s a strange feeling to come over you 
all at once that you have killeda man. He 
had unbuttoned his jacket, and was pressing 
his hand over the front of his chest, where the 
wound was. He breathed hard, and the blood 
poured from the wound, and also, from his 
mouth, every breath he took. His face was 
white as death, and his eyes looked so big and 
bright as he turned them and stared at me, I 
shall never forget it. He was a fine young 
fellow, not more than five-and twenty. I went 





the last time—I somehow thought of every- 
thing I had heard about the Turks and the 
Russians, and the rest of them—but all that 
seemed so far off, and the dead man so near!” 





Cop Batainc—A PLEA FOR CHILDREN.— 
Bathing and cold water are excellent things in 
their place, but when used out of place, or in 
excess, are productive often of most deplorable 
consequences. Especially is this true as re- 
gards infants and little children, whose mo- 
thers, ignorant of physiology, daily subject 
them to cold ablutions in all seasons. We 
never could see either reason or common sense 
in the practice, and are right glad to find, in 
the September number of the Water Cure 
Journal, a strong, out-speaking article on the 
subject, which we transfer to our paper. Read 
and ponder it, mothers:— 

“Bat if parents w:l/ use cold water on their 
own persons, let me entreat them to have 
mercy on their helpless children. Do heed 
their cries and entreaties to warm it a little! 
Nothing is more heathenish and barbarous 
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than to bathe children in cold or nearly cold 
water. I believe it injurious to wash our hands 
and faces in cold winter water. Those who do 
it, will find that they have rough and cracked 

“The suffering of children while being 
washed is but small compared with the evil 
effects that often follow the application of cold 
water to the head, viz: congestion of the head 
or lungs, especially the latter. True, cold 
water so applied will make precocious chil- 
dren, and it will also fill the grave-yard with 
the opening buds of infancy. I think it will 
be found that more children die with head dis- 
eases since the use of water has been in vogue, 
than before; and for the reason already given. 

“The fact is, the brain requires and receives 
more blood than any other organ of the sys- 
tem. The application of cold water to the 
head increases the amount, and hence it is no 
uncommon thing that children, especially 
‘smart ones,’ die, as above stated, with head 
disease. Indeed, it has become a proverb, 
among our mothers, at least, ‘that such chil- 
dren are too smart to live,’ and it is so. 

“By such treatment the brain becomes too 
active and large for the body, and, like a 
powerful engine in a small boat, soon shatters 
it to pieces and sends it to the bottom. I can- 
not close my remarks without entreating mo- 
thers, in the name of humanity, not to attempt 
to toughen, as it is called, their children by 
half clothing them in cold weather. My heart 
has ached as I have seen them thus exposed to 
the piercing winds of a northern winter. Many 
& mother has thus sown the seeds of prema- 
ture death in her offspring, for which she has 
solaced herself by calling it a ‘mysterious Pro- 
vidence.’ 

“If you would have healthy, robust chil- 
dren, see that they are warmly ciad, especially 
their extremities. In connection with cold 
bathing, I would utter my disclaimer against 
the prevailing practice of rubbing the skin 
with coarse, rough towels or horse- brushes. 
No error in tle water treatment is more inju- 
rious. 

‘“<But few of the people understand the func- 
tions of the skin, or the importance of a 
healthy skin to a healthy body. My limits 
will not allow of my discussing the matter 
here. At some future time I may take it up. 
I approve of gentle rubbing of the skin with 























soft cloths; or, better, with the bare hand. 
But it should not be rubbed any way to pro- 
duce unpleasant sensations. 

“If we credit the report of patients who 
have taken treatment at our water-cure es- 
tablishments, the heroic or cold treatment is 
too much in vogue in them for their good.” 





EDITORIAL BREVITIES. 

—The original MS. of Gray’s Elegy in a 
Churchyard, like good wine, grows better as it 
grows older. It sold recently for the large 
sum of £131—£30 more than it brought ten 
years back. 


—Bulwer, the novelist, in a letter to a gen- 
tleman in Boston, makes this sad confession: 
“T have closed my career as a writer of fiction. 
I am gloomy and unhappy. I have exhausted 
the powers of life, chasing pleasure where it 
is not to be found.” 


—The House of Lords has reversed the de- 
cision of Lord Campbell, which allowed fo- 
reigners to take out copyrights in Great Bri- 
tain. From this decision there is no appeal, 
and, consequently, American authors can reap 
no farther advantage from the sale of their 
books in England. 


—In six months eighteen millions of glasses 
of Lager Beer were drank in St. Louis, at a 
cost of $800,000! No wonder they have riots 
there if such is the rate of consumption of 
drink; and no wonder they have poverty if 
such is the cost in money—to say nothing of 
the loss of time, and breakage and waste of 
property. In New Orleans seven persons have 
died of wounds received in the riots—produced, 
no doubt, by the same actual, whatever may 
be given as the ostensible cause. 


—The flying rumors which ran over the te- 
legraph wires, in advance of circumstantial 
news, often give wrong impressions. For in- 
stance it was stated that the steamer Welaka 
was fired upon at Jacksonville, Florida, to 
prevent her landing passengers, the people 
being fearful of yellow-fever. It appears that 
regular quarantine regulaticns were establish- 
ed, of which the steamer was duly notified, 
but that the commander refused to obey the 
city authorities, and passed the city in defiance 
of them. This puts a different complexion on 
the matter. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A new edition of Cruden’s Concordance 
has been published by M. W. Dodd of New 
York, and is fer sale in this city by Lindsay & 
Blakiston. It is unnecessary to speak particu- 
larly of this work, the fist complete one of its 
class, invalaable to those who have need (a8 
who has not?) to consult and compare the Holy 
Scriptures. The edition under notice is from 
the tenth London edition. Prefaces, biogra- 
phies, &c , prefixed to works of this kind 
usually pass unread, but we can assure those 
who omit to read the “Memoir of Mr. Alexander 
Cruden,”’ that they are passing over as interest- 
ing a bit of biography as is often met. It is 
one of the ‘‘curiosities of literature.”’ 

—Bayard Taylor's la:t book forthe present— 
not the last we hope by many which we shall 
read from his pen—is jast published by Put- 
nam, and is for sale in this city by Willis: P. 
Hazard. It is an account of a journey to Cen- 
tral Africa, and gives vigorous and highly in- 
teresting pictures of ‘Life and Landscapes 
from Egypt to the Negro Kingdoms of’the 
White Nile.”? There is no more popular writer 
of books of travels than Bayard Taylor, and 
none more justly admired. To announce a 
book by him, is to predict its sale, and the 
“foregone conclusion” is never disproved. 

—‘Manual of Homeepsthic Prac'ice, for 
Fawmilies and Private Individuals,” by A. E. 
Small, A. M. M. D, Professor of Physiology 
and Medical Jurisprodence in the Philadelphia 
Homeepathic College. Published by Rademacher 
& Scheetz, Philadelphia. This is a clearly 
written Volume of some eight hundred pages, 
and presents the best Manual of Homeepathic 
practice for families that has yet come under 
our observation. Doctor Small, it is acknow- 
ledged, stands at the head of his profession, and 
a carefully prepared volume on the administra- 
tion of Homeepathic remedies, the result of bis 
extensive readiog and large practice, cannot 
fail to be of the highest value. The freedom 
of the Manual under notice from professional 
technicalit'es, makes its still more desirable as 
a book for consultation in families. The style 
in which the publishers have issued this hand- 
some volume, is alike creditable to them and 
the author. 


—Reifield has pub ished a thick volume of 
travels, the observations of a ‘‘Tenneseean 
Abroad.’”? The range of travel includes part of 
Europe, Asia avd Africa; and the traveller, R. 
W. Mac Gavock, Esqr., a member of the Nash- 
ville Bar, made very good use of his eyes. He 
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describes with great minuteness what he con. 
sidered worthy of description, and has im- 
parted svfficient personal interest to the book 
to relieve the weariness of continued fact and 


description. Although the ground traversed 
has been o’ten described. Mr. Mac Gavock has 
succeeded in investing old, familiar locations 
with a fresh interest, that causes the reader to 
linger over and find in bis polished descriptions 
of places about which he has read often and 
again, a new pleasure. We have seen few 
better tooks of European travel than this, and 
shall offer our readers, in subsequent numbers 
of the Gazette, some finely descriptive pas- 
sages. For sale by H. CO. Baird. 


—Redfield has published a very valuable 
work for students of the New Testament in 
the original tongue. It is a dissertation on the 
‘Greek Synonyms ef the New Testament,” by 
Richard Chevenix French, Professor of Divinity, 
King’s Collegs, London. From the same 
author the Amsrican public have seen a volume 
on the Parables, another on the Miracles, and 
several other treatises of admitted value, as 
“The Study of Words,”? and “The Lessons in 
Proverbs.” To all clergymen and divinity sta- 
dents, who wish to study the New Testament in 
the orignal tongue, the present treatise will 
be found a most important auxiliary. Almost 
all the more important languages of Europe 
have be'ter books devoted to their synonyms, 
‘then any which have been devoted to the 
Greek. This contribution to philology by Mr. 
French is, therefore, one of special value. 
For sa'e by H. C. Baird. 


—‘Friendsh'p: A Souvenir.”? New York, 
Leavitt & Allen. This volume possesses a 
higher value than always pertains to books of 
its class. The beantiful typograpby and ele- 
gant exterior correspond to the choice, high- 
toned, and instructive literature within. We 
do not know a more carefully edited volume, 
nor one more worthy to be presented to a friend 
as a token of regard or affection. 





—‘ ‘The Moss Rose.”? Here we have another 
fine specimen of book-making. This gift book, 
from the same house that is-ueg the two pre- 
ceding volumes, (Leavitt & Allen, New York,) 
presents equal claims to favor. In exterior, it 
is for them a meet companion, and in literary 
excellence will not suffer by contrast. Every 
article bears evidence of a careful discrimina- 
tion on the part of the editor. He has winnowed 
thoroughly, and gives wheat without a particle 
of chaff. 
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are small bows of white satin ribbon, The lowest bow—that e point of the corsage—has 
long, flowing ends, reaching nearly to the end of the jupe. The loose sleeves are slit up at the 
back of the arm, to the height of the elbow, and edged with rows of lace like that in front of the 
corsage. Bridal veil of tulle illusion, edged with a broad hem, It is fixed with pins over a 
wreath of orange blossoms, intermingled with white roses. Slippers of white figured silk. 
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BRIDAL DRESS. 


Robe of rich white moire antique—the corsage made high to the throat. A single flounce of 
point d’ Angleterre covers nearly two-thirds of the jupe, and is headed by a ruche of tulle. The 
corsage is trimmed in front with two rows of point d’ Angleterre, and between these rows of lace 
are small bows of white satin ribbon. The lowest bow—that at the point of the corsage—has 
long, flowing ends, reaching nearly to the end of the jupe. The loose sleeves are slit up at the 
back of the arm, to the height of the elbow, and edged with rows of lace like that in front of the 
corsage. Bridal veil of tulle illusion, edged with a broad hem. It is fixed with pins over a 
wreath of orange blossoms, intermingled ‘with white roses. Slippers of white figured silk. 
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THE ELENORA. 
From the establishment of Slingerland & M’Farland, No. 296 Broadway, New York. 


The above charming cloak is made of French satin, of that beautiful shade called “ Ashes of 
Roses.” The trimming is of Matlazie, and in shade matches the satin; the whole forming one 
of the most fashionable garments of the season. The “ Elenora,” in velvet or cloth, looks very 
rich. 

Unperstzeves—From the same establishment, we give, on the opposite page, two undersleeves 
and two beautiful chemisettes. No. 1 is an undersleeve of muslin, with a deep cuff gathered 
into a band at the wrist. The cuff is divided by numerous rows of needle-work inserting, an 
falls back nearly to the elbow. No. 2 is of muslin, and of a somewhat similar style, only the 
cuff falls over the hand. 

Cuemiserre.—No. 1 is a fine French muslin chemisette ; the collar quite large, and trimmed 


with Maltese lace. The front is formed with lace similar to that on the collar, also needle-work 
and two rows of puffs. No. 2 is of entire different pattern, formed of muslin and trimmed with 


Honiton lace. 














CHEMISETTE No. 1. 








CHEMISETTE No. 2. 





UNDERSLEEVE No. 1. 
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UNDERSLEEVE No. 2. 
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DRESS BONNETS FOR THE SEASON. 





No. 2. 


No. 1 is a delicate pearl-colored silk, drawn in flutings, which are separated by bands of the 
same. A wreath of velvet and leaves fine flowers form the last row, and is repeated inside the 


brim. Large leaves, in velvet, fall towards the back of the crown. 
has a more youthful appearance. It may be in any pretty shade. 


No. 2 is less elaborate, and 
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MORNING DRESS. 


This graceful negligée consists of a full skirt, fastened with loops and buttons across the front, 
or it may be left open at pleasure, to display a handsome embroidered skirt. The sacque fits 
closely at the shoulder, and is gathered about the waist in an easy fullness, that can be arranged 
at pleasure by belt and buckle. It is finished by a scalloped flounce to correspond with that on 
the sleeve, which just falls to the wrist, and thus allows of an undersleeve, or obviates the neces- 
sity of one, at the pleasure of the wearer. If made of plain cashmere or mousseline, for winter 
wear, these flounces are scalloped in needlework, as is the bottom of the skirt. If of silk, pink- 
ing supersedes the necessity. 





[See page 408. 
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